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JULY, 1849. 


i 


STATE OF THE POOR. 





REFLECTIONS ON THE MEANS OF AMELIORATING THEIR CONDITION. 





‘ THE ill-directed infant mind is the root of the tree of Idleness, out of whose multitudinous 
branches comes forth the fruit of Pauperism, in all its varieties of forms.’ 


Tue consideration of this subject leads us at once to the education 
of children. As long as the means employed to relieve mankind 
are directed toward the adult portion of the population alone, they 
will only produce a temporary relief: it is trying to cure an evil 
without first attacking its source. The effect, it is well known, will 
continue the same, while the cause is but partially removed. Mis- 
sionaries in every department of benevolence have succeeded in 
bringing about permanent reforms, and obtaining proselytes, only so 
far as they have included the education of young children in their 
system of efforts. All this is well known; we are fully aware that 
there is nothing new in the ideas expressed above ; but are these 
truths acted upon? We think not. The Jesuits are the only asso- 
ciation who as a body have made it a fundamental principle to take 
possession of the infant mind. In all countries, and at all periods of 
their existence, they have selected the best location for their semina- 
ries of learning, and secured the greatest proportion of pupils. If 
they observe an individual of powerful intellect among the youth 
committed to their charge, they are prevented by no obstacle from 
bringing him over to their interests: they flatter, they allure, they 
take hold of him with the strong bands of kindness and love; if 
necessary, they even supply his temporal wants; and thus acquire 
one more disciple and devoted tool. Much could be said on this 
subject in proof that this is the method by which the Roman Church 
has perpetuated its sway over the nations of the earth ;* but we see 
the palpable consequences of the system in the prosperity which 
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has attended the order of the Jesuits, wih even in their very exist- 
ence at this day, although successively persecuted, hunted down and 
expelled from every country of Europe. 

If then you would permanently ameliorate the condition of the 
poor, it is not by founding alms-houses nor by forming societies to 
convey relief to the home. of the indigent, and other like institutions 
and associations, which, although good i in themselves, and serviceable 
to the present individual, do not fulfil the expectation once enter- 
tained in regard to the good influence that they were supposed to be 
able to exert on the masses. What, then, must be done? We 
would say, take the children ; educate them to some useful purpose. 
Although your Sabbath-school and free-school systems are admirable, 
as far as they go, they are not sufficient: another addition must be 
made to the free-school, where book-lore is imparted. Let each 
school, beside the usual course of instruction, contain one or more de- 
partments devoted to the teaching of a trade or a profession, and let the 
entrance into the operative department be GRANTED as a recompense to 
the good scholar. Thus you create emulation, and give to labor its 
own honorable place. The influence imbibed in that way would 
follow one and all through life; as, having been accustomed from in- 
fancy to regard it as a distinction to be permitted to labor, they 
would never be ashamed of it. We believe it will be conceded that 
the greater number of paupers are brought to their misery either 
from a want of knowledge of work, or from a false pride, which 
prevented them from putting what knowledge they did possess to 
use. Paupers are not born such, as a class; they sink gradually to 
that condition from the higher steps of the social ladder, influenced 
by a false sense of their pretended dignity, and fearing it would be 
impaired by such manual labor as might have supplied honor- 
ably all their wants. That false dignity can be done away with by 
bringing up the children in due reverential spirit toward labor; but 
do you say that this is Utopian; that we can never bring boys to 
consider it as a recompense to go to the carpenter’s bench and work 
out their hours of recreation? ‘This would be a mistake, and we 
are convinced that there does not exist a parent who cannot make 
the trial and prove it to be such. Man, of his nature, is imitative, and 
children are most especially so; a little girl is never more hap 


-than when she imitates the work of her mother with her doll; 


does the little boy imitate the father in his work, avocation, or vices. 
Let a merchant say to his little son, that if he behaves well he will 
be permitted to go to the bank and carry bis book to have his ac- 
count brought up. Who doubts that the boy will be proud and 
happy of the responsibility entrusted to him, and will strive to be 
thought worthy of the trust? Let the mechanic say to his child, 
that ‘if he brings home a testimonial of satisfaction from his school- 
teacher he will be permitted to work with his father’s tools. If the 
trial is made, and succeeds in inducing the two boys to win the right 
and privilege of being useful, then are we not wrong in stating that 
work—actual and profitable labor—can be introduced as a branch 
of education, and be made attractive by being held out as a privilege 
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and recompense to those who deserve them. In times far back from 

our present enlightened era, manual labor was the main occupation 

of the multitude, and book-lore the privilege of the few. The bene- 

volent efforts of civilization have placed the last within the reach of 
all, at least in our blessed land; but the first has been unduly thrown 

back, as unworthy of keeping pace with the labor of the mind. This 
is wrong. Gop has so arranged our natures that we shall always 
find happiness in the discreet use of our faculties, but misfortune and’ 
ruin in the abuse. We must blend the manual with the intellectua: 

labor, or we place ourselves in the anomalous position of a man whc 
would make use of only one arm, which would grow strong in the 
exercise, while the other would become puny and useless. The 
wise man developes the strength of both body and mind; they are 
twin brothers, and one never thrives at the expense of the other, but 
that it is made to suffer from a future reiiction. A nation or a com- 
munity must, in order to attain the healthy equilibrium of mental 
and physical strength, from which alone public as well as private 
happiness and prosperity result, take care to cultivate the body as 
well as the mind, and give an undue preference to neither. The 
public schools, with the present organization, supply the wants of 
the mind, but not those of the physical faculties; hence the distaste 
of the pupils for manual labor, which is the first cause of pauperism. 

It is true that the good consequences of the plan we wish to sug- 
gest, even if adopted now, cannot be felt immediately ; it is true that 
we must at least wait fifteen years, or perhaps longer, for its happ 
results to be fully appreciated ; but man as an individual is able to 
do but little ; his life is too short to accomplish any one object fully. 
It is only when we have the good of the race in view that we can 
hope for complete success. There are difficulties in the way of exe- 
cuting this plan; no work of man is without them. Gop has placed 
them in our path as remembrancers of His curse, once pronounced 
against our race; but, as a kind Father, He places the remedy always 
near the evil, and He has attached an unspeakable happiness to the 
realization of our plans, the hope of which makes us bear with 
patience the difficulties we encounter. 

One of those difficulties is that of bringing the children of the 
multitude into any school whatever ; but we must bring them there. 
If laws are necessary for the purpose, Jet us make laws. 

This would perhaps be a good opportunity for a discussion on the 
nature of true liberty; but as it would not be to the point, and we 
are not sure that we could do justice to the subject, we will take for 
granted that all reflecting minds agree to this, that license is not 
freedom. 

It is in our opinion an abuse of freedom to permit the uneducated 
multitude to keep their children from school, not at home, but in the 
streets, to the great annoyance of the citizens of all large cities. 
That they are in the streets, instead of being kept at home, needs 
no proof, we believe. 

There was a law in Connecticut in 17 —,* which enforced a penalty 


* THE exact date it is not in our power to give, but it is among the‘ Blue Laws.’ 
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4 State of the Poor. (July, 
on the parent who permitted his child to stay away from school. 
Why should not such a one be enacted and enforced in this State 2 
If public opinion calls for it we would soon have it, and the good 
example may be followed by our sister States, 

The system of our free-schools is excellent, so far as it goes, but 
these must become boarding-schvols, before the plan is called perfect. 
For this, however, the time has perhaps not yet arrived. We should 
not omit our beautiful system of Sabbath schools: indeed, enough 
praises cannot be bestowed on the plan, for without the aid of religion 
what can a nation or a community do? What we would suggest 
would work in unison and harmony with those above named, for 
tickets of satisfaction from the Sabbath-school teacher would be 
counted as equivalent to those of the other teachers in gaining for 
the possessor admission into the privileged department. 

Our suggestion then is this : 

That the public schools be directed in such a manner that each 
may have one especial object in view ia the instruction imparted to 
its pupils, and be connected with a department of manual labor. 
That these different departments be so arranged that the book in- 
struction be made to agree with the manual labor; for example, the 
school whose book instruction directs its pupils toward the study of 
the law, may be connected with a laboring department of cabinet-fur- 
niture, carpenters and turners. Let the laboring department be sepa- 
rated from the school-room, and its direction be entrusted to the super- 
intendance of a religious, conscientious mechanic, who, imbued with 
a spirit of the proper dignity invested in his office, will receive the 
tickets of admission with due deference and ceremony, and usher 
the young privileged one into the room with earnest congratulation. 
The mechanic teacher will permit the young boy to look at and 
handle the toy-tools arranged around the room, and if he seems to 

refer the saw to the plane, (for predilections of that kind exist in all 
minds) let him be permitted to proffer all questions in relation to its 
use, varieties and history. The handling of the favorite instrument 
will be enough for the first lesson ; the use of it will be for the next; 
and so on progressively, until the young apprentice is able to bring 
his work to the quarterly exhibition, which may be a box of square, 


. long, or octagon shape, all planned and made by himself, or in the 


planing of which he may have been helped by one of his young com- 
panions, who may have first preferred the plane instead of the saw. 

Thus of ivory or wood turning and all other branches. Care should 
be taken in all cases not to gratify every wish of the apprentice, for 
fear of the natura] satiety to which the mind of children as well as man 
is subject, but on the contrary, always to send the boy away with some 
new wish ungratified, to be realize! on the morrow. The mechanic 
teacher would very soon be able to derive assistance in teaching the 
beginners from the older pupils. 

The school whose studies tend to make physicians by the study of 
botany, chemistry, natural philosophy, and other branches conducive 
to medical studies, may take as its department of manual labor, the 
art of dyeing stuffs in which chemistry is practically demonstrated ; 
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also the fine cutlery, as being related to the surgical instruments they 
will be called upon to put to use; again the box-making for those 
same instruments. 

The school intended to prepare for the navy may have a noble 
department of manual labor for all things needed in a ship; from the 
sail-cloth to ship-building offers a wide field forselection. The school 
for those who prepare for the army may take for its labor department 
all that which is connected with the manufacture of arms, tents, sol- 
dier’s clothes, etc. 

By this arrangement we gain two points: first, you honor labor as 
it should be, and prepare the next generation for profitable industry ; 
secondly, you give to society better physicians, lawyers, etc. ; for when 
the time comes that those boys, having become young men, should 
take to the study of medicine, for example, they come to that study 
with all the preparatory knowledge necessary for rapid advance. 
The present book-knowledge extant in the world is too immense to 
be contained perfect in its different branches in any one man’s head 
or mind; hence the necessity of selecting one of the branches, and 
of placing our children early inthe path that leads tothat selection. With 
the present mode of instruction, lawyers, physicians, warriors or min- 
isters of the gospel, all receive the same identical book-instruction ; 
and when they have finished their regular course of studies; that is, 
when they have learned, as it were,the mere names of ancient and 
modern authors and heroes, (for they do little more than that while 
they are at school,) they then enter into the special road of useful 
learning adapted to what is to be their profession for life. Now who 
but sees, on reflection, that this is a great loss of time, which might be 
much better employed in studies preparatory to the course that would 
initiate them in their profession? We live ‘fast’ in this our century; 
and all professional avenues are crowded with the votaries of Fame 
and Fortune. Time should be economized. Many paupers become 
such only after having tried faithfully, but in vain, to become masters 
of a profession or a trade for which they had not been properly brought 
up. A pauper becomes one only after trying all other trades. It costs 
his natural pride many struggles before he can adopt it. Give him a 
thorough knowledge of his trade, or profession, and he will not take 
the ‘ loafing’ manner of living, which at last supplies all the alms- houses 
with tenants. Teach him when a child, and he will respect society when 
a man. 

The same may be said of schools for girls; but the limited space 
allowed for this paper forbids us even to touch the subject. Should 
our plans meet with the approbation of those who are the guar- 
dians of the public weal, we shall at a future period enter into all the 
particulars of the education of girls. 

Having considered the cause of pauperism: namely, the want of 
knowledge of work and occupation, the distaste for it, and the undue 
want of respect for manual labor, and endeavored to point out what 
we considered its remedy, we will now try to suggest one mode of help 
to the generation nearer to us than the young children at school, that 
is, the youth in their teens, those who in a few years will be an orna- 
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ment to sackets or its bene. As a neolionienen y, we cannot refrain from 
stating a fact which to our knowledge has been the means of much 
good. 

There is in France, in the city of Metz, an institution of charity 
under the patronage of the young ladies of the city. The members 
of this charitable association subscribe two dollars a year, and are 
obligated to visit the establishment, daily taking it by turns, so that the 
same persons need not spend more than one half a day five or six 
times a year. The house itself is under the superintendence of nuns 
as teachers, and a lady-superior as directress. The pupils are young 
girls, from the age of thirteen to seventeen, and are taught the diffe- 
rent branches of productive female labor, with a view of making one 
of them their trade through life. The rules of the establishment 
demand from them an apprentic eship of three years, for which period 
of time they are bound in the usual form. The first of the three 
years is devoted to work, the proceeds of which belong to the estab- 
lishment, and go toward its support. The proceeds of the two last 
years’ labor are divided into thirds, one of which is kept for the benefit 
of the house, and the two others are kept to the credit of each of the 
apprentices, according to their greater or lesser efforts during each 
of the quarters, when accounts are brought up. At the expiration 
of their time, the amount of the two-thirds of the last two years of 
their own labor is disposed of by the purchasing committee of = 
association, and they supply each young girl with a ‘trousseau,’ 
bodily clothing, if she designs getting married, or entering in a ie 
tion:’ if, on the contrary, she desires to go to work for her own ae- 
count, she is supplied with the complete furniture of one room, some 
house-linen and some clothing, all of which, being purchased at whole- 
sale prices by the committee, is cheaper and more to her advantage 
than if purchased by herself. 

Thus are those young girls not only taught a trade, which can sup- 
port them through life, but they are also not sent into the temptations 
of the world empty- -handed. Their outfit is modest, but it 7s one; 
they have whereon to lay their heads, after leaving the establishment, 
and are able, willing, and ready to work, and to be honest. 

These young girls are not boarded in this house, nor arethey clothed : 
the establishment i is not intended for paupers; it is for that class of 
mechanics who furnish our cities with the host of mantua-makers, mil- 
liners, etc., etc., who thrive, and are honored, when they happen to 
succeed, but who more often fall very low, perhaps to the lowest 
depths of city c orruption — and all for why ? Because of one disheart- 
ening circumstance — perhaps the payment of a high-priced dress, 
which she atte mpted to make, but which, not knowing how to make 
it, she spoiled ane had to pay for. If she had known how to satisfy 
her rich and perhaps powerful customer, she would have earned 
money enough to supply her wants, and hence she would have been 
virtuous; for be sure it is in the nature of woman to be virtuous. 
When she forgets her native modesty, she does violence to her inward 
soul. 

We may remark, also, that during the three years of attendance at 
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the Bonovelent Work- Shop, the young apres become more or less 
acquainted with the young ladies who form the visiting committee, 
and have a chance of imitating the graceful and modest deportment, 
and securing the good graces of one or more of that committee, who 
may in after life be the means of throwing plenty of work in their 
way. Assuredly the influence of well-bred and benevolent young 
ladies must have its good effect on the lower class of females, who 
otherwise have little chance to come in contact with the higher ones. 
Affections must spring up, which in after life may lead to the happi- 
ness or well-being of more than one of the poor. 

We believe that similar institutions, could be the means of doing 
much good, and have no doubt that an appeal to the ladies of New- 
York would be responded to with the promptitude with which all 
benevolent efforts usually are. Founding such establishments for 
girls will afford them the means of being able of making an honorable 
living, and they will therefore be virtuous ; being virtuous, they will 
make our young men so; for, by a divine enactment of the sublime 
laws of Gop, the conduct and manner-of-thought of one sex always 
reiict on those of the other. Some model work-shops, as above 
described, for girls only, would, we have no doubt, be the means of a 
great amount of good; but why could we not carry out the same 
plan in regard to the boys ? Are there not thousands now in our 
city who very soon will have finished their instruction at the free- 
schools, and who will be thrown on society without any other means 
of living than doubtful expediencies ? How many parents who would 
be glad of the opportunity of securing to their sons a bright indus- 
trious future, if the means of learning a trade were placed within 
their reach in the manner proposed ! ! Work in itself isa pleasant as 
well as a healthy occupation ; it becomes only irksome to, and ne- 
glected by those who have not the requisite knowledge of it, which 
brings with itself a taste and relish for work. 

We must be allowed to express our firm conviction that on the 
opening of such model work-shops, many of the present adult por- 
tion of the community would be happy to resort to them, and by the 
sacrifice of the period of their apprenticeship, would gladly acquire 
a good trade for the remainder of their lives. There are many now 
among our young men, between the ages of twenty and thirty, whose 
training has been badly directed, and ‘who would gladly embrace the 
opportunity of adapting themselves to a tr ade, being able by the 
means of these model work-shops, to avoid going into the regular 
trade-shops, where they would not meet with the same kind of advan- 
tages and company. 

We would say, in conclusion, that the misery of the class under 
consideration comes in our estimation: first, from the fact that female 
labor is restricted to branches not sufficiently numerous ; secondly, that 
it is not adequately remunerated; thirdly, that it is not sufficiently 
perfected ; lastly, that labor does not hold the honorable place in the 
social regard to which it is entitled. 

In regard to the first two causes, we will say nothing at present; our 
views of the last two we have endeavored to explain. We conclude 
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then, by saying: One of the means of avoiding pauperism is to keep 
vice under control; the best means of keeping a restraint on vice is 
to give a shelter to the virtue of the poor female portion of humanity, 
by making work easy; and one of the best means of making work 
easy and pleasant, is to teach it as it should be done ; that is, perfect of 
its kind; one of the best means of teaching the poor to work well, is 
to establish model work-shops, on the plan spoken of above, which 
will secure not only a proper knowledge of work, but something to 
start with in the world. 

In our opinion the adoption of the above suggestion would tend to 


advance the cause of humanity, and satisfy 
Faitu, Hope aND CuarITyY. 
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2 NO WIGHT THERE.’ 


‘No night is there !’ —the sun of love is beaming 
Upon the happy denizens of heaven ; 

Its pure effulgence from Gop’s presence streaming, 

Shines ever on the hosts of the forgiven. 


‘No night is there !’ for cloudy disputation 
Is left behind upon the sinful earth ; 
With notes of cheerful praise and adoration, 
All voices blend to hymn the Saviour’s worth. 


No night is there !’ for want and pain are ended, 
Sin and temptation they shall know no more ; 

And unbelief, with all that Gop offended, 

Departed as they left the mortal shore. 






‘No night is there !’ for eye to eye each seeth, 
There no harsh judgments, no distrust intrude ; 

Before love’s light all misconception fleeth, 

And each esteems the other as he should. 


‘No night is there !’ for none shall know the anguish 

Of separation or estrangement keen ; 

Under the Lorp’s chastisements none shall languish, 
For there His glorious face unveiled is seen. 


O then while here, in darkness and in sorrow, 
We wait with trembling hope the summons home, 
A ray from heaven to light our path will borrow, 


Nor e’er beyond its hallowed influence roam. = gryzanern Littie 
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The Dunkum Flag-Staff and Independent Echo. 


DEVOTED TO THE PRINCIPLES OF '98; THE CONSTITU 


OF JULY; LIFE, LIBERTY, 


VOL. I. 


Tuere you have, reader, at the | 
head of our little sheet, undis- | 
guised and unpremeditated, the 
principles that we mean to go on ;* | 
for if the trumpet give an uncer- 
tain sound, who shall prepare him- | 
self for battle? This remark, the | 
eloquent rejoinder, we believe, of | 
Fisoer Ames, was never more 
true, or so much as formerly, and | 
is to this day; as we feel morally | 
certain it will continue to be here- | 
after. Let no man be ashamed | 
to stand where he is and to say that | 
he can stand tt; and we trust that | 
the Fiae-Starr will never blush | 
to avow, in answer to the interro- | 
gatory question, if it should be 
asked, seemingly with a sinister 
motive, ‘ Where are you ?’ to turn 
triumphantly to the letters bla- 
zoned with brass as with a pen of | 
iron at the top of this proof-sheet ; 
as we forget the anecdote where 
it is said, ‘ Them ’s my sentiments 
exactly.’ But we forgot there to 
mention that the temperance cause 
should meet our hearty approba- 
tion. General Taytor, who in con- 
sequence of the battle of Buena 
Vista, and other fortunate prowess 
of arms in Florida, and the late 
war in which Tecumsenu was killed, 
and in the blood-stained fields of 
Palo-Alto, riding on a white horse 
(here it was, where he said ‘a urt- 





* We wish this to be considered of ’98 inclu- 
sive. * 
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TLE MORE GRAPE, CAPTAIN Braae!’ 
which they now want to make out 
that he never said to Captain Brage, 
when he was drinking the juice of 
the grape with some ladies at New- 
Orleans ;) the General, who is in 
consequence now seated on the 
pinnacle summit of power in the 
chair of State at the White-House, 
District of Columbia, was fre- 
quently appealed to by those in 
Bumkum who meant to ‘set him 
up’, from which setting-up the old 
hero did n’t choose to be taken 
down ad libitum (like any liberty- 
pole) how he would administer the 
constitution ofthe United’n States’n 
providing he understood it, vice 
versa, in the same ratio as the poli- 
ticians of Bumkum. To which 
he answered freely, without dis- 
guise, in his shirt-sleeves, as Major 
Butss can certify, ‘Certainly I will.’ 
Now to be explicit, we shall set 
forth in this editorial leader, that 
our friends may know exactly 
where we are. And where that 
is we mean to be found. We never 
will shirk the responsibility in any 
one instance, be it one or more, 
while we have an editorial chair 
to set into, any more than we have 
a right hand to cut off. Fairness 
first, and good policy in proper 
time, but in xo tnstance, so helpus 
the constitution of the United’n 
States’n, to be superseded. What 
would you think of a man, sus- 
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pended no when in thin air, like Mahomet’ s coffin; and this a noto- 
rious fact, known of every itinerant traveller, what would you think 
of such a man, or body of men, we repeat it, religious or Nova-Scotian, 
who could n’t put his finger on his principles as he would on his nose 
and say, ‘ My foot is on my native soil and my name is Macgregor!’ 
This we fear is not the case. 

Now tuen: Planted thus upon our Flag-Staff, and with a substra- 
tum to go on, we confidently appeal, with a fair appreciation that our 
animus will not be misunderstood, so far as regards this community, 
(we refer to Bunkum, and candidly confess that we stand in the atti- 
tude of opposition. LET THIS POINT BE BORNE IN MIND AS WE MEAN 
TO REFER TO IT. WE SAY EMPHATICALLY LET OUR READERS TREASURE 
UP THIS FACT IN THEIR MEMORIES, AND KNOW WHERE TO TURN BACK 
TO IT, SOME DISTANCE ON, WHEN WE SHALL REMIND THEM THAT WE 
saipiT. Belligerent tropics are not our forte and never was; neither 
do we handle them with kid gloves, when they fairly come in the 
way. But we will say, and (standing upon the outset let us not be 
fhisunderstood, as we certainly do n’t mean to be gagged, blind-folded, 

‘tampered with or driven off the curb-stone) that our ADVERSARY w ill 

find, that in flinging himself into the newspaper area, we shall speak 
with all kindness and discretion, but not to be trifled with. Whata 
brassy impudence there is in his flourish of trumpets, and no wool 
after all! — a mere fugo, to blind the eyes and shift the responsibility. 
When we say shift the responsibility, we do not mean it in any indeli- 
cate sense, although we know that the word is liable to be so construed, 
and kindle up a blush on the cheek of innocence. Pardon this 
digression, and to return to the subjeck matter; we think our adver- 
sary has a little missed his foothold in trenching upon the town of 
Bumkun, and for that reason we mean to play dog to his cat, or to 
change the parenthesis, to show him up in his own colors (to save 
ourselves from the vexatious expenses of a suit for libel, mind that 
we do not say he is a colored man,) but black, blue, white or brown, 
we mean to show him up, and shall begin with his first editorial. 

The last number, and (not to make a pun) the first number of the 
‘ Bunkumville Chronicle’ now lies before us with this motto: ‘Gop 
GIVE THEM WISDOM THAT HAVE IT, AND THOSE THAT ARE FOOLS LET 
THEM USE THEIR TALENTS. We don’t know as we ever laughed 
more heartily or cracked our editorial sides in our life. Our friend 
TuHREADDLES, the tailor over the way, (whom we recommend to our 
patrons as an excellent careful workman) got a good job out of it, 
for as we laughed in our sleeve, we tore it. First, let us premise that 
Bunkumville is a small outsquirt or suburban of the town of Bunkum, 
and only, lately come into notice. That’s all it will do; but to pro- 
ceed. In accordance with the fussy, ambidextrous (not to say am- 
bitious) policy of such small nookeries, it must have an organ. 
Where there is a puddle there must be a splash. So all the world 
round, except in Arabia, where it does n’t rain for six months in the 
year, and the atmosphere is extremely oppressive, and the printing- 
press scarcely known. So out comes the ‘ Bunkumville Chronicle.’ 

We sot in our sanctum, and you would have thought you was in 
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Bunkum itself to hear the news-boys holler it as loud as if it had some- 
thing in it, with as much fuss for all conscience as when they holler, 
‘Here ’s the Sun, Er’ld and Try-bune; got the late news from Eu- 
rope! Great battle in Mexico! Queen’s got a new baby!’ etc.,.ete. 
So we rose up from our chair, dismissed our devil, with a copy in 
hand, put on our coat, took up our, hat, seized our cane, walked down 
stairs, put on our hat, put into our mouths one of our best segars, 
and picking our steps went on our way, calling out at the tip-top of 
our lungs after the aforementioned news-boy, as our curiosity was 
not a little excited. We gave the urchin a bran new five-pence which 
war n’t earned by the bread of idleness, pocketed our prize, walked 
back to our sanctum, took off our coat, hung it up on our left hand, 
put on our specs, squirted a good streak into our spitting-box, took 
out our paper, laid it on our table, put our legs up on the cornice of 
our ceiling to relieve our position, unfolded our newspaper on our 
knees, and so accoutred, armed, equipped at all points for the en- 
counter, which was to do us all up, sink our undertaking, sow us up 
in a bag of the Bosphorus, and scare us off our ground without a 
blow, we unfolded our newspaper, and in the stillness of our sanctum, 
screwing our courage up to the sticking point, fixed our eye steadily 
on the leading article. In a very few minutes our readers may rest 
assured our spirits were revived. We read on, on, on to the end of 
the first column, calmly shifted our legs to the top of the window- 
frame, the window being open, and after that, calling to Mr. Thomas, 
who had the imposing-stick in his hand in the adjacent room, called 
his attention to it, and in tones as calm and unmolested as we now 
speak to you, touching our finger to the page, we said to him ‘ We 
SHALL REPLY TO THAT ARTICLE!’ 

Such was our first acquaintance with the Curonicte. Now let 
our readers turn back, if they will remember, to the fact that we 
charged them a while back particularly not to forget. It is here 
where we are going to make our first charge on this bag of wind of 
a non-plus. _Where’s his principles? That’s the point! We have 
looked all through his paper and can’t find one iota or scintilla of a 
platform. It would want the eyes of an Albany Argus to find any ; 
and a man without principles at this advanced stage of civilization 
is unworthy of the support of a free community where the tempe- 
rance reform is still progressing. I don’t say that he has bad prin- 
ciples, but that he has zo principles. If so, what are they? Not 
those of ’98 assuredly. Those have been kept before the public in 
Criark’s Knickersocker, and by all the patriots of Wasnineron’s 
day till this time. Those principles will always be respected, and 
people will call their little ones Wasuixeron and Jerrerson and 
Mapison attached to their surnames, till thrones shall be no more : 

‘CLovup-capt towers and gorgeous palaces, 
Yea all it doth inherit ; 


And like the gorgeous fabric of a vision 
Leave not a rock behind.’ 


A man of no principles! That’s the great fault of the good-hu- 
mored of our day. It isn’t that they ’re native bad ones, but they ’re 
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ely accidental good ones. They don’t know ins thew ’re going 
when they walk down Broadw ay, and if they help a poor creater out 
of the gutter, there’s no credit into it. They ’re jest as likely to go 
and get into a dreadful scrape, and when they lie down at night they 
don’t reflect upon their principles. They got no principles. They 
got no platform tostand onto. Cansequence is, they ’re shifted about 
when the current blows east, or when the current blows west, jest as 
it happens. There’s the rock that our friend the ‘ Chronicle’ is going 
to split onto, and we give him this warning in p’int of time. 

‘Not aware of having any principles in particular ! Was ever such 
an auricular confession as this ever made into any man’s ears, since 
Noah’s deluge? We trow not. We beg leave to whisper one little 
specimen into the lappet of our friend’s cranium; namely, that those 
who have no principles at first will soon degenerate and subside into 
some principles that the police can get hold of, and this without a spark 
of intentional malice on our part. For us. we think that principles 
are as much to be attended to from the very first start as other things 
not to say more so; wecan’thelp it; and we should infuse them into 
a child of three years of age as quick as we would his pap, and be- 
fore he puts on his p: antaloons. Our very roller-boy has got princi- 
ples, or else he would be discarded indignantly down the stairs of this 
office, at the rate of three steps to a time, to pick up his bread where 
he could do it without principles. Isn’t nature full of ’em? There 
is the principles of air, and the principles of water, and the principles 
of fire, also of the very earth we tread on every time we go into our 
office. There is the principles of honesty, and the principles of dis- 
honor; the principles of discord and the principles of examination ; 
the principles of right and wrong; the principles of beauty, and so 
on. The states’-prison is the only place where there is no principles ; 
and there,if we carried it out, we would find ourselves mistaken, for 
there is the principles of strength in stone blocks and iron bolts, and 
that in plenty. ‘ Not aware of having any principles in particular !’ 
We think we ’ve disposed of that p’int — for the present. 

We are now going to call the attention of the reader to the fallacy 
of an algebraic process or diagram in the Prospectus, which may 
excite the risible muscles of those mathematically disposed or other- 
wise, who have no talents to see into its absurdity. The passage is 
this: ‘ When in the course of human or inhuman events it becomes 
necessary for any man or any body of men to detach themselves 
from the quiet circle of private life, etc., etc., to increase from the 
moral value of —() to that of Censor Morum + y y y y y, (ad. inf.,) 
etc., etc.’ We must confess that our knowledge of Anglo-Saxon 
English is at a loss for verbiage to demolish stuff similar to the fore- 
going above. We utterly despise the man who will say what may 


be misunderstood under a formula which nobody can understand.. It 


isn’t so much that a weak man will do it, as that weaker men will 
do it over again. This we see daily, while the good taste of juniors 
is corrupted and turned into ridicule by their follies. We like to see 
a strong-headed, lion-hearted, bushy-headed individual, with a chin 
like a nose sticking out like a promontory into the great ocean of air, 
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say somethin’ or ‘acther just as sehedy che can say it; we like to 
see a subjeck in the pulpit or in the desk made so plain that it sticks 
right out. In the meantime, save us from those who don’t know 
what they ’re going to say, and yet have the audacity to say it. We 
knowed a man once’t who did it, and think we ’ve discovered his 
ditto. But his ditto will be much mistaken if because he has got the 
same audacity, and even more brazen, he reckons he can say that 
nothing as well as our friend could do it. For if you have n’t got 
nothing to say, ¢¢ 7s well to say it well ; so that there is n’t nine persons 
out of ten but what will think that something has been said, and will 
fish with a line and pole in their poor shallow brains for ten days to 
pull it up, but no bite. There is a friend of mine will say nothing ; 
a positively emphatic and inflectioned nothing ; pause, look you right 
in the countenance with a jocose smile, and bring his meaning home 
to you by thrusting the fore-finger of his right hand into the pit of 
your stomach. This man will bring out of the stables of his intel- 
lect the greatest cavalcade of richly-caparisoned and well-looking 
words harnessed to a little bit of a meaning Lever seen. In the mid- 
dle of a dinner he will hit you in this way, making the beef-steak 
almost fly out of your mouth; till I told him out and out én toto I 
could n’t digest his meaning, and to meddle with my other digestion 
was beyond his province. After that I always thought he played a 
little shy. The fact is, he was afraid of me. 

We trust the ‘ Chronicle’ will not mistake our meaning in any thing 
we have said. We go upona fixed set of standard, basis Princip.es, 
and will never sheer one iota, so help us the Constitution of the 
United’n States’n, from the platform mscribed at the head of this 
paper! And another thing ; we will never consent to be brow-beaten 
while we sit in this office and are intrenched with this editorial pen, 
by a man who, by his own confession, has notoriously set out without 
no principles. Are the community to acknowledge such a leader, 
much more such a leader as was contained in the last editorial of the 
‘ Bunkumville Chronicle?’ If there is any blush of shame remain- 
ing in the cheeks of the public, we trow not. Mr. Thomas thinks 
we have reduced the gentleman to a grease-spot ; but we have only 
to say, in conclusion, that if he zs a grease-spot, his blood be upon his 
own head ! 


Our Visit to the City. 


We don’t know when we were more sucked in and indignant than 
on a visit which we paid on the tip-toe of expectation to ‘ Colonel 
Fremont’s Woolly Horse from the Rocky Mountains.’ If they call 
this alusus nature, then we don’t know what alusus nature is. We 
don’t. believe that the Colonel ever saw the animal which we now 
allude to, but that it is an altogether humbug, tor which twenty-five 
cents are literally extorted directly out of the hard-working pockets of 
community. Seeing a great deal said about it, and our curiosity on 
the key-veeve, as they call it in France, and attention called to it by 
placards and advertisements, as we were walking up Broadway arm- 
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in-arm with a warm-hearted friend, we paid down our twenty-five 
cents and walked in, expecting to see something. We appeal to 
any equestrian in existence if there didn’t stand a mere ordinary 
horse with'a bald tail; which is something unusual, it is certain, but 
not worth twenty-five cents to see the hairs off; though if we owned 
a horse we would give four times that quantity to have them on. We 
had n’t patience to examine the wool on his back, for there was so 
little of it, and artificially curled with Rowland’s Macassar oil. He 
had a pretty head and a meek eye, indicating a good family ; but in 
other respects a clumsy creater, expressly prepared for market ; and 
we think it had been more judicious to keep him out of view. The 
poor creater seemed to be the greatest wonder to himself that he 
should be such a show; some combing out his locks, except his fet- 
locks, of which he had none, others speculating on the pitiable want 
of his tail of hairs, which attracted all eyes and not a little sympathy, 
while they all went out of the room looking sheepish enough about 
their own part and Jot in this woolly horse ; and, as most judicious, 
under all circumstances of the case, silent as death. The hostler 
could hardly keep his own countenance, while to lose it would be to 
expose the whole joke. We thought that a manger would be appro- 
priate for him in Mr. Barnum’s second story, with his head out of 
the window. 

We throw out these remarks for the benefit of any citizen of 
Bunkum who would wish to save his twenty-five cents ; and for our- 
selves, we never made such an ass of ourself as in going to see the 
foregoing ‘ horse !’ 


The Aevial Machine. 


Here is another horse, of a different nature, which we went to see, 
and came away well pleased, because it did n’t cost nothing but our 
time, and that we give cheerfully for the sake of science, the exhibi- 
tion being free gratis. This projeck we heartily wish may be estab- 
lished on a successful footing, as every friend of flying will wish them 
Gop-speed, and that’s fast enough. We often get tired of walking 
on the flat ground, with our noses not six feet at the most above 
snakes. Genius always will desire to fly, and never rest easy, we 
think probable, until it has acquired that great desideratum. When 
a man is in a foreign country his thoughts fly home. When a lover 
is away from his mistress he is ready to fly at her at a moment’s 
warning. Poets are bound to fly, and this winged horse, which we 
looked at in perfect amazement, we should think was the very thing 
for them, carrying them to the star-light of Orion and Pleiades, and 
more too. To give our readers a little idea of the machine, let them 
imagine a long room called ‘ The Coliseum,’ resembling we suppose 
in its minor details that pompous structure which Ramsbottom and 
other travellers have visited by moonlight in Rome. But the present 
structure was illuminated and lit up by gas; a good substitute for 
moonshine when moonshine is scarce, which for the sake of high 
water we hope it will not be altogether, as commerce has enough 
already to contend with. 
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The first thing that attracted our notice was what we can give the 
reader no more graphic idea of imagining and bringing home to his 
own heart than by supposing a segar in a state of dropsy or inflation, 
suspended by the mere force of gas within three feet of the ceiling, 
and hanging apparently with no effort of its own. We immediately 
said to our warm-hearted friend: ‘ This of itself is a triumph; the 
whole thing is hanging ;’ to which he assented. The next feature 
which attracted our notice was the tail of this machine, of a rather 
better model, we are free to remark, than the tail of Fremont’s horse, 
if we may be permitted again to allude to that deception. Then we 
come to a sweet little steam-engine suspended under the belly of the 
fErial Machine with a little twine, which was puffing away as if it 
would split its little bosom with the asthma, and so keeping its wings 
agoing, while the star-spangled banner waved in triumph a little this 
side the tail, which steered it admirable, while the engineer led it 
carefully all. round the room with a long string, to prevent it hitting its 
nose against the pillars; and all the people said it was good. It was 
altogether a most enthusiastic thing. Success to it, say we. 


HAusical Criticism. 


Tue ‘ Purrincron Faminy’ completed an engagement at Bunkum last week. We 
were quite pleased to see the success they met with, being greeted by full benches, 
who seemed delighted with their powers. Every seat was taken up, and it was diffi- 
cult to get a stool. ‘The room was very warm, owing to too much fire being kindled ; 
a defect which we hope to see remedied hereafter. We can assure our readers that 
there was nothing theatrical about the entertainment. If there was a drop-curting, 
or the least thing which looked like a dialogue, or a opera, or a farce, we would be 
the last person to recommend it, as we have daughters of our own. But we do say 
that music ‘has charms to tame a savage, to sooth a rock and split a cabbage.’ 
Little Miss Purrincton sang her music charmingly. ‘The base singer has a splendid 
organ, of powerful timber, but a little unsteady ; perhaps we should say, not entirely 
confident of grip in some of the upper notes. ‘The tenor sang like a dozen angels. 
He shows depth, tone, penetration, a succinct method, discrimination, perfect freedom 
in alt, but no practice. ‘The other singer has a plump style, a little exaggerated occa- 
sionally in expostulatory passages, owing to too sudden shifting of his crescendo from 
sideways to upside down. Let him look to this. There are several celebrities now on 
the way to Bunkum, of which we shall give notice in due point of time. The taste 
for music we think has received an impetuosity from the onset of the PurrineTons, 
The family are going South. We bespeak them a bumper. 


New Books. 
MacavuLay’s HtstoRy oF ENGLAND. New-York: Harper anp BROTHERS. 


WE have just risen from the perusal of this work, which is sweetly written. We 
think it is a little in favor of monarchy, but that may be accounted for from the fact 
that the author is an Englishman ; and being a native of the soil, he would not of 
course go about to soil the natives. Let the republican therefore be careful; for his 
works take such a hold on the mind that it is necessary to mind your hold. His 
style is pleasing, except to a very few, who can leap over that to the subjeck-matter. 
Charm he will, for he has the will to charm you. In all that Macauzay has ever 
touched, so far as his fame as a writer goes, there is very little which can touch 
Macautay. His admirers are many, and his imitators more ; because those who ad- 
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mire most have not the ability to imitate, while those who imitate have not the sense 
to admire. It is far from us to offend any by these remarks, although those who 
would be offended are far from us. Justice to all, though all may not do us justice. 
In all the gorgeous chapter of England’s History Macautay paints the scene as if in 
the daguerreotype the scene had been its own painter. His men are living, and his 
living is men. We hear them talk, and we almost talk to them while we hear. 
There they walk down the corridors of history, each one dressed in his own apparel, 
and apparelled in his own dress. Passing by other features in the book, we must say 
we don’t like the features under the title. Can that be Macavutay’s likeness, and 
can those underneath be the arms of England? We speak of the twenty-five cents 
edition ; for as that is the one which the publisher has sent us, although we don’t 
much notice twenty-five cents, we are making out a twenty-five cents’ notice. In 
any case, we must say we never saw such arms to a lion or such lions to the English 
arms. We see the spelling is not exactly what it had ought to be; and as some 
have sent over to England to get a copy after recovering from a dangerous fit of ill- 
ness from meeting ‘ pic-nic’ spelt pick-nick, or vice versa, we believe it was Mr. 
Macau tay himself has written the following letter to the publisher : 































‘My Dear Str: I am very sorry to hear of the illness of those gentlemen, but I hope the 
arrival of the English edition will put an end to their sickness, if their sickness does not put 
anend to them. With reference to the change of spelling, it was rather cool of your printing- 
office to do it; but printing-offices must be cool when the weather is oppressive. I do not so 
much mind the change of spelling provided we are all right about the spelling of change. I 
sent you my history in black ink, and if you had published it in red I would not quarrel, so 
long as it was read after it was written, although it was not written to be red. I don’t care a 
single the fourth letter in the alphabet about the spelling ; if your Yankees are pleased with it 
rest assured it will be pleased with your Yankees. | 

‘Very respectfully, 4 
‘ Your obedient servant, 
‘T. BaBINGTON MAcauLay.’ 





Afier this curtous epistle we suppose we shall hear no more of so insignificant a 
matter as whether words are spelt right or rong. A hundred years ago there was no 
right or rong about it, and it’s only a new invention, the excitement being got up 
principally by Noan Wesster to make his book sell. For ourselves, we do n't care 
three straws about it; and we ’re democrat enough to claim that small privilege of 
spelling our own words as we please. If we relinquish this, the next thing they will t| 
object to our choice of words. However, verbum saphead : enough on that head. We 
heartily recommend Macautay’s history, such as it is. He is not the MacauLay who 
used to live in Bunkum a few years ago. We recollect reading his reviews once’t, 
and summed up our opinion thus: ‘ What Miron is to SuaksreaRE, and SHAKSPEARE 
to the Greek dramatists, such is Macau .ay to literature in general.’ We recommend 
the volums to our readers, as there are some very pretty things in them. 
















THE LIFE oF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. In a good many volumes. By Sir WALTER Scott Barr. 





Mr. Bart has done a good service to the cause of letters by these volumes, which 
have now been published some years. It does us good to review the work. Napo- 
LEON Bonaparte was a man of talents, which subsequent events prove. We recol- 
lect that a school-mate of ours once wrote the following lines to his memory: 












‘In St. Helena’s isle, in the midst of the ocean, 
There sleeps the remains of the noble and the brave, 

The wild winds howl around him in savage commotion, 

And dash the white surf onto NAPoLEon’s grave.’ 








A beautiful tribute, and well deserved. Napoleon Bonaparte, we think, will yet 
find his level, and posterity may live to thank us for what we have here said. We 7 
have one bone to pick with him, however, which we should have done if we had Pe 
met him among the Simplons or the Twoillerries. He had not ought, on the score of 4 
congugial affection, for to have divorced his wife, if she was a colored woman ; and 
if we had a-met her before he done the deed, we would have said to her: ‘ JosrrHine, 
stand to your rights!’ While we’re about it, we may as well say we’ve another 
bone to pick with Mr. Bart. He don’t do justice to that poor creater shut up on 
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Saint Helena, where Mr. Cipriani could n't get fire-wood to warm him, nor any good 
oil to put in his lamp, nor mutton which was worth a single cuss, nor half water 
enough for his bath, nor half wine enough for his water; and what wine he had was 
made of sour grapes and sugar-of-lead, giving the poor captyve a stomach-ache every 
day ; and yet Barr wants to make out that the overseer ’gin the old hero a good deal 
more than he deserved! But Mr. Barr is an Englishman, and an Engl ishman is a 
hectoring bully wherever you find him; and he is n’t any thing else. 


_—_—_ 


LETTERS FROM UNDER A BripGr. By N. P. Wittis. 


Tus is the queerest name for a book, is it not, gentle reader, bookish or otherwise, 
with an eye to the sweet mustiness of Bookdom? And no such title, we dare say, 
is to be found in the whole Vatican or Bodleian. We have been told that the origin 
of it is this: Mr. Wiiuis having received a sprain of the ankle from treading on a 
rose-leaf which had been very carelessly thrown into the path by the hand of an 
east-wind, and for other maladies, was taking a bath or ablution in a meandrous 
stream in the neighborhood of a rustic bridge. He had put his pantaloons on a large 
rock, when to his shocking horror he is made aware of the approach of ladies, in 
which juncture he ran under the bridge. While there his teeming brain conjured up 
so many pleasant images as to give rise to this book with its title, which we must say 
is arch. We can’t help liking W1L.is's writings, and always have liked them. We 
never sot down to an essay of his which was n't perfectly unique and readable-through, 
and dashed off with a concealed art and in a slow hurry. We don’t know where he 
picks out his words, or how he packs his pretty figures together ; we could no more 
do it, if we had them separate, than we could put together the pieces of an ivory 
puzzle. But he does work in words as elegantly as an Indian with feathers or moose- 
hair, or a modern lady with bead-work, and the more books he writes the better we 
like him for it. From writing with a shade over his eyes he throws the light entirely 
on the objeck. With a perfect indifference of what any body says of him, he goes 
right ahead, and writes himself into notoriety. We think the ‘ Herald’ is a black- 
guard for translating ‘ N. P.’ in his name into ‘ Nincom-Poop,’ 


We have received several songs, marches, duetts, Donizettis, etc., from the pub- 
lishers, for which the publishers will please accept our thanks ; among them several 
pieces, as sung by the Purrinerons in costume, ‘ All round my Hat,’ ‘ Go it while 
you ’re Young,’ ‘My dear Mamma, I told you so,’ ‘ When my Eye,’ etc., ‘The 
California Quick-Step,’ ‘Guna’t’s Brass Band,’ ‘ Hug and Squeeze Me Polka,’ 
‘ Office-Seeker’s Manual,’ etc. W e also find on our table ‘ The Milliners’ Magazine,’ 
with an engraving of new patent stays, calico prints and muslin de laines, with sun- 
dry pamphlets too tedious to mention, which shall be referred to in due time. 


Apybvertisements, 


deaf in one of his ears. Twenty-five must come furnished with from twenty-five to 

years ago, when we first owned him, fifty dollars, walking-stick and good suit of 
he wept out his eyes like amber and plum-tree | clothes, so as not to put the Flag-Staff to any 
gum, from working many years in a cider- risk or trouble. It is supposed, that by thrash- 
mill; also in a horse-boat, now superseaded | ing the country well in all directions, and bor- 
by steam. He isnot offered for practical work, | ing the people half to death, they may put 
but it is thought that an enterprising man could | money in their purse, and increase the circu- 
make a good show of him by pulling out the | lation of the Flag-Staff. m1 istf. 
hairs of his tale with a tweezers; and sup- | —————_——______ — 
posed, from his great age, they would come O! ‘FOR Cc ALIF ORNIA!— The subscriber 
easy. To those who come quick, he will be has a few hundred bean-poles, which he 
offered a great bargain, and warranted to hang | offers for sale cheap. Those going to Califor- 
on for a twelvemonth. m1 istf. | nia will find this culinary vegetable highly es- 
| 8ential at the mines. Also, a pair of brass and- 
irons, which is important, as most in search of 
gold cook their own food. He has also a mill- 
stone, suitable for a mill seat on the Sacra- 


/ < FOR SALE, an Old Blind Horse, , procure subscribers for the ‘ Flag-Staff.’ They 





ANTED.— Two or three hundred smart, 
active, enterprising young men, to travel 
in the States, Oregon, Texas and California, to 
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mento, which he will dispose of a great bar- 
gain. Also, a couple of cider-barrels, which, 
from their circular form, can be very easily 
rolled from Chagres to Panama. Also, some 
large trunks and boxes, for the same route, 
and a few sausages. JouHNn TRYALL. mlisp 


MY WIFE SALLY ANN 
has left my bed and board 
without provocation what- 
ever. She has been ugly ever 
since I took her, some fifteen 
vears ago; scratches when 
she’s mad, and gets the his- 
terricks at a moment’s warn- 
ing. She’s a dangerous wo- 
man, I being entirely taken 
in by her beauty, which served me right. I 
never was so sick of any job. I hope nobody 
will catch her and bring her back. No debts 
paid of her contracting. 

3t is. DUSENBERRY SNODGRASS. 

TR * ED into th 1e oube sc rider r’s a enclos sure, a 
Ss small yaller goslin, with part of the shell 
stikin to him, supposed to be recently hatched. 
The owner can have him by proving property, 
paying charges, and take him away. A. B. 

m2 p2is. 





1R ANDF ATHE vS L IF E PIL Se .— The Doc- 

J tor’s Grandfather spent a whole life time 
of arduous study in the composition of these 
pills, and died in putting the last touches on 
them. They form the most triumphant result 
of unintermitted devotion perhaps on record. 
From the time of his leaving the Edinburgh 
College till he grew gray in their combination, 
they have formed a part of his regular diet, and 
in the _ affecting scene of his departure to a 
better land, where pills will be no more need- 
ed, he bequeathed them with a faltering tongue 
to the bowels of posterity. Children cry for 


them; and afterward, when they grow up to | 


full age, they continue to use them for stop- 
page. In every steamboat explosion in the 
country where there has been a box of them 
on board, they have been found of invaluable 
service; cure the jaundice, extirpate worms, 
and is good for fits. There isno obstruction of 
the human system which does not readily 
yield to them; and his grandfather has been 
heard to say the y woul ld open a garden-gate. 
These pills have physicked all the old states of 
the Union. The Western States, which suffer- 
ed dreadful from limestone, they keep them 
regular. More recently, Texas consumed 
15,000 boxes, and done him good. The present 
proprietor sent a box of them to the Dey of 
Tunis, hoping to get a valable present in ex- 
change; and when it comes to hand he will let 
you know ; in the mean time hopes he remains 
firmly seated on his throne. The most deli- 
cate female may use them with perfect impu- 
nity ; keep her complexion fair, red and white, 
and save her ear-rings from rusting, pulse regu- 
lar, and breath sweet. Warranted to sodder 
up a broken leg. or money returned. In Poor- 
Houses they will be found an excellent specific 
to relieve the town from porpuses, and the 
county from tax. In several of these institu- 
tions they have been known to make those die 
easy that would’a died at any rate, and 
squenched their sutferings some months pre- 
vious to the ordinary time. Come and let us 


reason, fellow citizens, on the philosophy of 
this pill. Why is it?— What is the source of 


health, strength, happiness—nay, life itself? 





Common reason will tell you that it is the 
BLoop: its circulation discovered by HARVEY 
some years ago, and has continued to tlow 


ver since. Now what does common reason 


tell youto do? Keep the source of life pure. 
Purge! purge! purge! If the blood is all 
pure, then of course the streams will take the 
character of the fountain. Why is it that man 
kind have remained so long in the dark with 
respect to this fact? We will tell you. It is 
because charlatanism has stalked abroadin the 
earth. When so many impostors are vending 
their drugs and rostrums, to the ruin of the 
health, can it be wondered that a deaf ear is 
turned to the plainest, simplest reasons of phi 
lology, philosophy and common sense? Read 
the tollowing: Rerap! 


From Miss TasirHa TITMOUSE: 
‘DEAR Sir: For fifteen years or more I was 


laboring under an unpleasant breath. Although 
it was not any particular inconvenience to my- 
self, it was noticeable by my friends, and I 
have reason to think, impeded my matrimo- 
nial prospects, as Ihave been deserted by seve 


ral lovers, and remain unmarried to this day. 
In this unfortunate predicament, I heard by ac 
cident of your pill, and after fifteen boxes ex- 
perienced relief. My breath was entirely 
changed; so much so, that there is now ayoung 
man quite attentive to me, who this morning, 
unbeknown to me, helped himself to a sly kiss, 
and said it was first-rate. A sense of gratitude 8 
induces me to make this acknowledgment; 
and if it can be of any service to you you are 
welcome to publish it from 
‘Your grateful servant, 
‘TaBITHA TITMOUSE.’ 

Extract of a letter from one of the fair sex in 

Bergen County : 





‘DeAr S1r: Left an infant by my parents at 
an early age, I began to swallow needles. | j 
kept up this ae e until it became positively 
deleterious. at last carried it to such an ex- 
treme, that I ‘omen »d, dined, and supped 
upon no other diet. After that it preyed upon 
my health. My sle ep became disturbed, and 
my pulse irregular, with fre quent ps ulpitati ons J 
of the heart ; and from the paleness of my com- 
plexion, I seemed verging to an early grave. 
My friends became alarme d; till reading of 
your Life Pill in the‘ Bunkumville Chronicle,’ 3 
they comes -d two boxes as alastresort. Since : 
that I have discharged through the arms, e yes 
and brain, many gross of needles, and provi- 
dentially have been able to set upa "small shop, f 
on the proceeds of which I am doing well. It 
you think this will be any service to. young la- 
dies in the like situation, you are perfectly 
welcome to make what use of it you may deem 
fit. MeEuissA G. Snrss.’ 
From another lady, who swallowed chalk, 
etc. : 
‘Having read the extract of a letter signed 
MeE.tissa Snips, I was induced to try your 
remedy. Besides chalk, I have swallowed 
slate-pencils, which with the foregoing would 
be enough for all the black-boards and all the 
district-schools in the world. I became sallow 
and out of health, but by the blessing of Gop I 
am now cured, thanks to your medici ine, and 
ready to go at it again. 
‘ Respectfully yours, 
‘S. Jemima CoppDINcs.’ 
From the Methodist minister in Columbia, 
Greene County : 


‘Dr. H. U. M. Bue, Esq., Dear Sir: I have 
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been suffering for some time under an attack 
of bronchitis, and my usefulness nearly de- 
stroyed. Not knowing what to do, in answer 
to prayer, I believe I was guided to your Life 
Pill, and found it fully equivalent to the emer- 
gency. After fifteen pills to a dose, | found the 
complaint give way; and last Sabbath fore- 
noon, being greatly blessed with enlargement, 
I was enabled to preach for the space of one 
hour and forty-five minutes to a most attentive 
auditory, and much good done, which you may 
attribute to your Life Pill. 
‘Yours in the Lord, 
‘THEOPHRASTUS H1Gerns.’ 
The above is only atithe of the communica- 

tions which we have on hand, recommending 
the Grandfather's Pill, of which we shall con- 
tinue to publish the more remarkable of them. 
The patentee of the pill was himself at one pe- 
riod of life much afticted wit! 
blood to the face, usually called blushing; but 


since he has been engaged in the concoction of 


this medicine, although not having actually 
swallowed a single box, he is positively cured, 
and has not blushed a blush for the last ten 
years. Facts speak stronger than words. Come 


1 a tendency of 


ye disconsolate, and buy the Grandfather’s | 


Pill. Price 50 cents a box. ttisp. 


Ho SOIT MAG NE TIC G AR’ TE RS = This 

astounding discovery has now been long 
enough before the age to attest its virtues sut- 

ficie ntly. Phenanede and tens of thousands, 
many of them pinchingly poor, besides being 
atilicted with various maladies, have come con- 
tidently up and spent their last penny upon this 
panacea in quest of relief. The inve ntor has 
pocketed the money, and given them the mag- 
netic garters, which has immediately diffused 
a beautiful stream of electricity all through the 
system, in mostcases giving relief. ‘Those who 
have been too delicate even to mention the 
name of garters, have been cured, and spoke 
of garters in the best society. Since the in- 
vention of this reme dy the English word leg 
has come into notice; but for those who object 
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more wonderful when arr is enabled to put 
NATURE in harness, and tackle the very light- 
nings, as in the case of the Honr Soir GARTERS. 
You put on your stockings in the morning a 
sick man, overwhelmed with diseases, and at 
night you're well. 

=" SoLpD ONLY AT THE DEPOSITORY IN 
BunkKumM. 


JICKLEBY’S PECULIAR PICKLES: A 
REMEDY FOR THE SALT RHEUM.— 
Imposture having made such great advances, 
it affords us pleasure to announce this remedy. 
The afflicted may apply with an absolute cer- 
tainty of cure. 
TEN THOUSAND 
cases of the rheum are on record, positively 
healed by this nostrum, and the cry is still they 
come. Who is there will remain afflicted and 
tormented when the remedy is near at hand? 
The Pecutiar Pickues are sold atevery drug- 
shop. None genuine unless signed by the in- 
ventor’s name, 


_ 


with a full grown pickle, wreathed about with 
a cucumber vine. All infringements upon the 
patent will be prosecuted to the utmost ex- 
tremity of the law. uspitf. 





BUNKUM BOOK STOR E AND CIRCULA- 
TING LIBRARY. 
‘. following works have been added tothe 
library, and additions are cons tantly made, 
which now comprises s the most interesting list 
of novels, etc., in the country; to wit: 

The Devil on Two Stic ks; Thr ee Spaniards ; 
Abewlino, or Noted Bandit ; Baxter’s Saint’s 
Rest; Roderick Random; Mysteries of Paris; 
Alliene’s Alarm ; Don Cesar De Bazan: a Play; 


| Paul Clifford; Goldsmith’s Greece; Paul and 


to ‘leg,’ the vente. with a kindly regard for | 


the various feelin’s of community, has con- 
trived and has now on hand at the Depository 
an infinitesimal assortment of Honr Soir brace- 
lets, more valuable than pearl or diamonds for 
the atilicted. Try THEM, FRIENDS. For the 
nervous and afflicted, who daren’t say their 
soul’s their own, these are the things to set 
them on their l[{pJegs. Theclerk in our office, 
who was modest when he came, by the mere 
sale of the Honr Sort Gartersin three months 
became positively impudent. He can now 
gaze on the loveliest face in creation, with a 
steadiness almost approaching rtoastare. Last 
week in the shop, while exhibiting the article, 
he addressed a famous actress by name, (he 
having witnessed her personation of BEATRICE, ) 
whereat she drew herself up to the height of 
five feet nine inches, in perfect astonishment. 
This alone is sufficient to show that the Hont 
Soir remedies are a perfect cure for bashful- 
ness. In anage when charlatanism and impos- 
ture is approaching its acme, itis refreshing to 
fall in with a remedy which appeals to the 
highest laws of science. It is now positively 
ascertained that Exrcrricity is the motive 
power of the Universe. This gives the stars 
their motion and the bull-frog his spring. This 
is the source of life, and makes the blood circu- 
late and the cheek glow. This fires the cheek 
of ambition, and is the secret of every throb 
which animates matter. Wonderful law! yet 


| addition to the foregoing, the 





Virginia; Elegant Letter Writer; Methodist 
Hymn Book; The Way to Live; Tom and 
Jerry: a Play; The Way to be Happy; The 
Way to Eat and Drink; The Way to Sleep; 
The Way to Die; American Joe Miller. In 
following: Two 
Rival Dead Sea Expeditions ; treating of the 
Lake of Asphaltes. A Commentary on the Rela- 
tive Value of the Ciders of New-Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, and an excursus on the present method 
of turning sour cider that isn’t worth nothing 
into sweet champagne. Price $2 per bottle. 
‘ Ethiopian Song Book ;? the demand for which 
is so great, that we heard the publisher say, 
‘Blamed if we can knock them off fast enough!’ 
How’ s Castigated Shakspeare, or the Bard of Avon 
made fit to be read : executed with much deli- 


|cacy of discrimination, and with a sensible 


preface. Also,‘ September and Oysters,’ 
same author. 

‘= This list of books will be continued. 
Subscribers are respectfully requested to wash 
their hands before reading, and dog-ears ex- 
pressly forbidden; but marginal notes in pencil 
will be permitted, provided they are in the 
usual formula. ‘Sweet,’ ‘ Beautiful,’ ‘True,’ 
‘False,’ ‘ Excellent,’ ‘He seems to speak know- 
ingly,’ ‘Affectation,’ ‘Affecting,’ etc., ete. 
Terms 6 cents a volume per week. 


_3 _BUNKUM HOTEL AND STRAN. 
£3 4 GERS' PUT-UP, ON MAIN-STREET. 
The above hotel is now opened, being 


by the 
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newly repaired for the reception of visitors. 
The kitchen is really worth looking at, being 
much less nasty than other hotels of the same 
nature. Its cooks are not so greasy, and its 
propinquity to mud-gutters and so forth being 
less apparent. A new gong has been lately 
purchased from Pekin, on which is inscribed, 
in blazing characters, ‘Look out for your tym- 
panum.’ One ole genelman fell dead when he 
heard it, crying ‘ What’s that?’ When you 
come up-stairs the arrangements are equally 
perfect. First, the bar-room is furnished with 
the best brandy, also port-wine,as every other 
tavern is on the face of the whole globe, al- 
though Oporto himself could n’t father one 
drop out of ten thousand. Bunkum, however, 
contains the real stuff. A main feature in this 
hotel is the Sirrinc-Rooms. They are directly 
on the main street, and pretty much on a level 
with the pavement. It is computed that there 
are at least one hundred beautiful young wo- 
men, chiefly of BuNKUm, passing up and down 
at every hour of the day. A sight of these is 
guaranteed, free gratis for nothing. Ifthey are 
very beautiful the visitors are permitted to gaze 
into their very eye-balls, and no charge made. 
If their proportions are fine, these may also be 
surveyed, and any remarks made with a leer 
and a sneer will be replied to, as there are many 
gentlemen constantly at this hotel with a taste for 
these things. Several boarding-schools daily 
pass by, the teachers only being veiled, the 
other scholars, from the age of ten to sixteen, 
are furnished with a variety of virgin blushes, 


most beautiful to look at. CoME ANDSEE! The | 


sitting-room is furnished with supporters for 
the heels, four or five feet above the head of the 
tallest man, so situated that nearly the whole 
person may be exposed to the open window, 
where, in the very hottest weather of the dog- 
days, a desirable breeze comes directly from 
the river. We have never had acustomer who 
has complained that his person has suffered 
from the heat while sitting at the window. 
All have been, without any exception, cooled, 
and that without any resort to fans. Our spit- 
toons are of the very largest capacity, each 
computed to hold the allowance of ten men, 
which is certainly a calculation with a margin. 
The Artics are above the reach of mosquitoes, 
these never flying above the first story, and then 
too tired to suck. In short, for cellar, larder, 
kitchen, bar-room and garret, it is believed this 
hotel stands unparalleled in the annals of hos- 


| tlery. 


N. B. The chamber-maids in the entries are 
a peculiar feature, their altercations with the 
waiters being highly amusing. The price of 
board is $2 a day, exclusive of servants, who 
will not grumble at as much as you’re a mind 
to give. JOHN GUILE, PROPRIETOR. 








‘} ‘HE BUNKUM FLAG-STAFF AND INDE- 

PENDENT ECHO is published at Bunkum 
at least once a month. Job-work, including 
horse hand-bills, will be particularly attended 
to, with neatness anddispatch. Advertisements 
inserted for little or nothing, if they are suita- 
ble. Beans, pork, eggs, hay, grits and shorts, 
taken in exchange. 


ComE near, my friend ; the dreary winter blast 


Sweeps down the stre 


et ; come near till it is past; 


Yes, lay thy head upon my throbbing heart, 

And in my sorrows bear an humble part. 

Come, sing to me some dear remembered strain, 
Some pleasant song to cheer my soul again ; 

For silence rests upon my spirit’s lyre, 

And sadness lingers on each trembling wire. 


Oh, there are angels sent to sooth our grief, 
Who to our sorrows smile a sweet relief; 

And though these unseen spirits of the air 

Are hovering o’er the joyless every where, 
They sometimes take the human form divine, 
And round the heart rich olive blossoms twine, 


Which, like the balm 


on Gilead’s fragrant hill, 


Health’s countless blessings on life’s paths distil. 


Draw near thy chair. 


How bright and wildly falls 


The fire’s soft light around the pictured walls ! 
The pictures, too—how sacred some appear ! 
Then come, my friend, and wipe away that tear : 
Thy harp is mute !—come, sweep its chords along, 
And sweil its accents with some cherished song, 
That my sad heart may catch a kindred strain 


In the rich music of thy voice again. 
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Wuat tender thoughts around the heart will cling, 
What memories the spirit will beset, 
Whene’er we find the nurseling of the Spring, 
Its first sweet Violet ! 


Dear prophet of the summer-time thou art, 
And though the April wind is bleak and cold, 
A ray of sunshine glances through my heart, 
Shot from thy leaves’ blue fold. 


The gaudier rose hath not put forth her buds, 
The butter-cup is nowhere seen to bloom, 
Undecked by leaves still stand the wintry woods, 
But thou, the meek, hast come. 


How hast thou borne in all thy gentleness 
The clouds and rain that frowned upon thy birth, 
And yet, unwithered, kept thy power to bless 
‘The weary ones of earth? 


Who loves thee not? The sturdy son of toil 
Gazes with fondness in thine upturned eye, 
And when thy quiet beauty glads the soil, 
His step goes lightly by. 


Let him, worn down with manhood’s strivings, say 
If thy calm beauty, pure and undefiled, 

ee Recalleth not the happy heedless day 

He plucked thee, when a child. 


How oft hast thou become, to loving hearts, 
A symbol of their passion and desire ! 
To such, thy very timidness imparts 
Strength to their hidden fire. 


For in thy soft and fragile beauty they, 
As in a vision, see the loved one’s charm : 
‘ This hue but mimics her sweet eye,’ they say ; 
‘ This gracefulness, her form.’ 


A lesson to my spirit thou dost bring, 

Sweet Violet! wet with April’s fickle shower ; 
The heart, like earth, must ever have its spring, 
And Love is its first flower. 
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Long ere ambition opes its gaudy flowers, 
Ere worldly pleasures waft their sweet perfume, 
Or buds of memory burst neath sorrow’s showers, 
Thou, first fond love! dost bloom. 


Thy petals may be wet with bitter tears, 
‘Thy leaves be rufiled with the saddest sighs, 
And still thy blossom timidly up-rears 
Beneath the darkest skies. 


And from that blossom in the starless night 
Gleams forth a promise of Hope’s cloudless noon ; 
Thus trembles in the Eastern skies the light 
Of the unrisen moon. 


Still bloom, ye Violets! and make glad the earth 
With blest foreshadowings of sunny days ; 
Still in the heart, oh, First Love! may thy birth 
A light in darkness raise ! 
Hallowell, (Maine,) May, 1849. 


MANIA: ITS PROGRESS. 


Tue world isa chess-board. What strange and complicated games 
are transacted upon it! All men are players, moving respectively, 
and in the civil, religious and political scenes continue thus to do, until 
the automaton Dearu, with his eyeless skull and fleshless hand, stalks 
before, chattering with his ghastly jaws, ‘ check-mate !” 

Constituted with a natural irksomeness to sameness, man is ever 
discovering new methods and devices for fame and wealth, even to 
self-immolation. Where is there the period in antediluvian, medieval 
or modern days, that we cannot fasten this verity? With this germ 
enwrapped in our being, cherished by example as well as tinctured 
by hereditament, we advance toward age only to manifest the growth of 
this undeniable positive. A charity for others’ excesses, for the strange 
wildness of adventure or scheme, prevents us not from imitation. It 
needs but the proper incitement te move us upon the stage amid its 
fantastic masquerades, actors both fanciful and speculative. Example, 
with sober face and silvery hair, traces of dear-bought experience, 
disappointment and contrition, sits unhéeded in our path. In the 
inordinate hope of success our vision is blinded ; our ear deaf to the 
voice that would warn us. A feeling soft as oriental luxury steals 
over us; that charm which breaks not until desolated hopes, wither- 
ing realities, and an absence of all gladness, are upon us. A fearful 
leprosy permeates our organism. It is madness! Shudder at the 
idea as we may, we all have it, a mental element innate. Inall ranks, 
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professions and pursuits we have its representatives in full armor. 
Like Anak, it has moved in past generations with the same unbaflled, 
emotive stride as we now observe it. Like unto him who was com- 
manded ‘fo tarry,’ it knows not age, neither can it die. 

Let us dwell for a moment upon some of the most conspicuous 
manias that have become history. How strange does the reality 
seem! Removed from them by generations, we laugh at the curious 
vagaries played by our elders; but, fellow pilgrim, bew are lest your 
own inconsistency entrap you before the twelvemonth has passed. 

During the reign of William ILI. this strange mental essential ap- 
peared among the citizens of Edinburgh, and. from an incipient state 
sped in rapid gradation to the height of its irregularities and leaped 
the bounds into merry England. The court and the exchange, the 
boudoir and the hovel, were alike filled with the contagion. It was 
the ‘ Darien Scheme.’ A colony was to be formed, a city to be built, 
prosperity unabated to follow, and nabobs were to be as common as 
coals in Newcastle. The little spark kindled a fire that raged and 
heated the whole kingdom ; and not until its ignition became alarm- 
ing, arose a mighty opponent to subdue. The king, troubled lest his 

capital and commercial strength should be given to Scotland, en- 
deavored to check this enthusiasm by throwing obstacles in the way 
of the fabricators. Butof noavail; Mania conquered. The colony 
sailed, landed, organized, and sent ho me intelligence which caused 
a carnival in Edinburgh. But upon the heel of this rejoicing came 
an ill-fed, disheartened, dying remnant of the grand scheme. Sick- 
ness, starvation, the Spaniard’s revenge and the king’s proclamations, 
were too potent bulw arks to besiege. The project faded into a shadow, 
but not until its portrait had been transferred to canvass, upon w hich 
the world has gazed, not without instruction. 

Discusted with the unfruitful soil of Scotland, Mania strided the 
channel into the sunny vineyards of France. Captivated with the 
luxury of its capital, it made its appearance in the Place Vendome. 
It was during the minority of Louis X V., when the Duke of Orleans 
was Regent, “that the world became acquainted with John Law, who, 
from his handsome person, ready wit and abundance of animal spirits 
was yclept, ‘Beau Law.’ A more unscrupulous, unprincipled man, 
probably, never existed. He was a noted gambler as well asa refugee 
from justice ; having shot a convivial pot-companion in a duel. Upon 
this individual, Mania fixed its delirious eye. It was the charm of 
the serpent, and under its seductive influence he concocted a plan, 
which for its masterly design, its universality, its magical success and 
wide-spread influence, is unprecedented in the annals of speculations. 
He was the author of the ‘ Mississippi Scheme’ that for three years 
reigned paramount throughout France, echoed amid the mountains of 
Germany and hills of England. The financial world stood amazed 
at the golden shower which fell among the infatuated populace like 
the natural rain, while the name of Law was more powerful than 
potentate or empire. A Mephistophiles of finesse and calculation ; 
his word at once law and execution; the Cambon of the seventeenth 
century. Excitement was at sucha pitch in Paris that death fre- 
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suntibe « oc omnis in the crowds that convened in the street where the 
stock-jobbers congregated ; while gold and velvet costumes were 
passed unnoticed. But if Law with his guardian Mania shot up to 
the zenith of all desire with lightning-like celerity, he fell ‘like 
Lucifer never to hope again.’ The god of gold and the idol of the 
people fled the city, a beggar, to save his life. Thus exploded this 
grand and gigantic prestige; but not before it had given to the world, 
as its last will and testament, its history. 

The ‘ South-Sea Scheme,’ another offspring of Mania, found, like 
its predece ssors, an early and ignominious grave. And thus we have 
from time to time a new device and another collapse regularly an- 
nalized till we come to our own generation. Not satisfied with past 
defeats, Mania, still vigorous, is “pushing its hydra-head above the 
surface of registering events. In England we have witnessed the 
metallic resources absorbed in the construction of railways to such 
an extent as to drain the entire floating capital of the ‘kingdom ; 
while old established houses, proud in “their antiquity and name, 
together with national institutions, have withered before this blasting 
simoon. It follows man from the cradle to the grave; lulling him 
into ‘the rapture of repose’ but to startle him with Serce conv ulsions 
and agonizing dreams. While it warms it burns to ashes. A phantasm 
as remediless i in decimation as it is impressible in allurements. While 
the poor victim is jubilant in expectancy, it is already consigning 
him to the abysm of hopelessness. 

Mania’s haggard face is staring in through our windows — we meet 
it in the streets. While it tempts the rich man to an increment of 
wealth, it lures the poor laborer from his spade and mattock, throws 
the golden apple in the path of the husband, and robs the wife of a 
protector and supporter. Seriously, what is to be the result of the 
vast Golden Mania of 1848? Will the influx of great wealth be- 

uile us to effeminacy — lead us to experience the wild profligacy of 
the Duke of Orleans’ regency ? Shall the possession of gold, silver 
and cinnabar puff us with ingratitude and selfishness, or make us, 
like Eglon of Moab, to wax fat and to kick ? 

As this peculiar positive exists in our mysterious organization, we 
cannot condemn it; it is higher born than that of our own divination. 
In its slumbering state it is of no avail, while it is worse than a non- 
possession when pushed by unnatural excitement to an excess of 
action. Under a full developme nt, what travesties, what ungovern- 
able trespasses upon all that is defined by the rules of social life, as 
well as guarded against by its necessary restraints, follow! We may 
not exomerate ourselves of wildness, because it is inherent in our 
natures ; the germ 7s a constituent principle in our mechanism, truly ; 
but we are not to bring to our aid any hot-house atmosphere to force 
a growth inconformable to nature. 

It would indeed appear that our age is one in which Mania has 
become ripe to yellowness. Nurtured by those who have heralded 
our appearance, it has grown peevish and turbulent in the abundance 
of caresses, and is leaping the barriers of restraint to revel amid the 
common wreck and chaos it creates. It is for us to forestall its pro- 
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gress with a sanative which we stone within epewgalitiian How- 
ever alluring may be the subject, to look before the leap is consum- 
mated is wisdom ; ; for afterward there is no alternative but to endure 
the evils that are entailed. 

Mankind, like sheep, forever follow the tinkle of the leader. Bar- 
ricades of wood or stone, danger or death, are no appliances to save. 
An unhallowed scheme is boldly promulgated, shooting athwart the 
track of the money ed man and of him who has none of earth’ Ss mineral 
to count. There is a speciousness about it that entraps the desire 
while it enchains the attention. The sober mien of the quiet citizen 
is exchanged for one of anxious uneasiness. He has divested the 
flying projectile of all its feasibility, and s¢7d/ it wears a charm. 

That the vall ey of the Sacramento offers inducements of a nature 
both extraordinary and exciting, is fully apparent by the vast emigra- 
tion thitherward, as well as by successive accounts that have been 
duly authenticated; and this inclination to adventure is but per- 
fectly consistent with the elements which form our characters. Still, 
it is all impulsive. To control such a desire is hardly more practi- 
cable than the fusion of basalt by the natural warmth of the hand. 
An uneasy tenant, it must be humored; yet what are the results ? 
Where one ‘ bird of passage’ is safely landed, fully satisfied, and re- 
turns, ‘ bearing his sheaves with him,’ a score meet with indescribable 
anxiety, disappointment, sickness and death. And yet this untamable 
spirit, despite all mortal obstacles, is one of our essentials. It is the 
parent of all our noble and formidable projects and executed designs ; 
those massive battlements of our country which frown upon all in- 
action, that inert lymph which clogs the wheels of trundling enter- 
prise. I would not deprecate it; rather would I cherish it. Yet 
there is an intermediate state of feeling to be the cynosure. Shall 
we follow it, or shall we plunge headlong into that gurgling flood 
that knows neither a master nor a friend ? 


THE WANDERER. 


Tur world is wide to walk on weary feet, 
With step by step along each lengthening mile ; 
Never the sunbeams on a cottage smile, 

Where Love and Quiet build their cool retreat, 

But, inly sad, I ask a home as sweet ; 

Then happy dreams a little way beguile, 
Rounding the wide earth to a tiny isle, 

Where all delights in a green circle meet. 

But the broad world re-pains my lifted eye ; 
I wander homeless by a thousand homes ; 

I tire of this unbounded liberty ; 

*T is no right freedom that forever roams: 

A cot, a green field, and sweet company 


Of wife and babes, were world enough for me ! 
Philadelphia. ; 






































































A Plea for the Old Man. 


\ PLEA FOR THE OLD MAN. 


Benoip where walks, with feeble pace, 
An old man, almost shorn of sight; 
The years have deeply lined his face, 
And made his thin locks white. 


Give plac¢ °, nor in the pressing throng 
Too rudely thrust him from the way ; 
For he has toiled and journeyed long 
Since childhood’s careless day. 


By vale and hill his path has been, 
In sober eve and gleeful morn; 
But now he walks in feeble mien, 
Weary and travel-worn. 


Give to the eld man honor’s place, 
For he has taken honor’s prize; 
Has run that strange, mysterious race, 
Which yet before us lies: 


Nor on his sacred rights encroach, 
For it is terrible to brook 
The calm and withering reproach 
Is in his silent look. 


But give to him that reverence 
Which riper age demands of youth ; 
The love, disarming al! offence, 
Which Wisdom has for 'T’ruth. 








Deal gently, or life’s music springs 

Will cease their golden play too soon ; . 
for he’s the shattered harp whose strings ‘ 
Are hardly kept in tune. 






De apne him not that he is old; 
Each year its tre: sUry unchained, 

And he ean tell us of the manifold 

Strange wonders they contained. 





Far up life’s long ascent he stands, 
And loosening i is the spirit’s bond ; 
He looks o’er all the travelled lands — 
Perchance he sees beyond. 


Then mock him not, but bless instead ; 
For *t is an omen to be feared, 

When thou shalt see the hoary head 

No longer is revered. 


A few more passing bells shall chime, 
‘Then life will cease its fitful sweep ; 
For solemnly the wings of Time 
Are humming him to sleep. 
Cambridge, June, 1849. 
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A DEBATE ON FRIENDSHIP. 


‘Do you believe that man and woman can be truly friends 

I have had such a question put to me toward midnight, in the dusk 
of my quiet room, by a fellow collegian, who was laboring under the 
oppressive consciousness of first love— which i is, you know, a kind of 
dyspepsia of the soul—and whose heart was yearning to pour into 
my bosom all its new burden of hopes and fears. This was the 
awkward way he took to approach the subject. 

I have had such a question put to me near the close of a bachelor 
dinner, and have earned a passing reputation for satirical humor by 
bantering the unsophisticated young propounder, and putting him to 
the blush. 

Can any one blame me because, in my own snug room, or amid 
the haze of cigar-smoke, the tinkle of wine-glasses, the roar of good 
fellowship, I felt utterly, recklessly independent of woman and her 
society for my enjoyments? But mow I was away from the bachelor 
herd when this question was half whispered, by girlish lips, to me, 
on a warm evening, between summer-time and autumn. 

It was one of those mysterious nights which seem created to pro- 
mote the growth of poetry and the ruin of single men; one of those 
nights when the moon hangs over us cold, distant and unsympathizing, 
in its inexpressible glory ; when the dome beneath which we stand 
seems loftier than usual, and more empty; when the stars quiver 
faintly, and are lost, in that boundless realm. The whole world 
seems to grope in lonely space ; and a man, as he looks upward, feels 
himself shrinking into a state of painful insignificance, and longs for 
some human company in which he may regain his self-respect by 
comparison with his kind. 

Nature has no sympathy to offer him ; for all things are gathered, 
cozily nestling to rest, under the brooding wing of night. To and 
fro in the forest the katydids bandy their drowsy cadence, the grass- 
hopper sings incessantly among the long grass, and the cricket ever 
and anon lifts up his comfortable chirp. 

I should have turned affectionately to any human being just then, 
and this was the reason why the little hand which lay shining and 
dimpling in the moonlight on my arm gave me so keen a thrill when- 
ever its soft weight became sensible—not at all because it was a 
woman’s hand. 

‘Do you believe that man.and woman can be truly friends ?’ she 
said, looking up to me, so that the moonlight filled her earnest eyes, 
and I could see that she meant the question to be then and there set 
at rest forever. Rather than to have entered on a metaphysical 
discussion like this, in the solitude of such a night, and in such com- 
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pany, I nati gladly have ferogatheeni with the Sphynx, alone, 
somewhere in the desert — perhaps on the top of a pyramid — and 
had that unreasonable animal propose me riddles by the hour. 

‘I do not believe, I cannot believe it possible,’ I answered, hastily, 
to her abrupt question. 

A fitful wind crept through the trees, shaking their leaves stealthily, 
and passed away in a deep-drawn sigh. T he debilitating influences 
of the night and its romance were gathering around me. 

“z admit,’ continued I, ‘ that with some pains the sexes may make 
a plausible kind of treaty, which will answer all the purposes of 
friendship, for the time being. The feeling will be novel and delight- 
ful on both sides, and beautiful to look upon.’ 

‘ But it will not last — will it ?’ 

‘Perhaps not. And yet,’ I added, touched by her gentle voice, 
‘I myself have had friends among your sex, who were truer and 
more unselfish, while they were friends, than any man could be. But 
they are dangerous companions, particularly in the outset of life, 
while we have still faith in our kind ; for one can scarcely refrain 
from trusting them with every thought, and even inventing a little 
dramatic confidence for them. They know how to sympathize sO 
exquisitely! Now, when they change—as they must, for change is 
the only immutable ‘law of woman’s nature you have a bitter enemy 
in possession of every secret, the confidante of every weakness; and 
the world at large meanwhile is convinced that you have been trifling 
with a young lady’s affections.’ 

‘Is it we who always change ?’ retorted my companion; ‘I am 
sure not. You will not think me vain if I say it is my experience. 
I shall never forget having once made the acquaintance of a gentle- 
man, much older than myself, whom I liked and respected. I was 

very young, and I own that it flattered me to discover that a person 
of his standing seemed to find pleasure in my company. We be- 
came very intimate, and in a little while he proposed that we should 
enter into a solemn agreement to be friends, as the German students 
do. Hechose books for me to read, and sent them with his notes on 
the text written in the margin. At first they were philosophical 
works ; but very soon he brought me poetry, and sometimes even a 
novel. At last he would send me nothing but flowers. Can you 
believe it,’ she continued, with sorrowful simplicity, ‘that, in spite of 
our express agreement in the beginning, he would become a lover !’ 

‘ Indeed, I ‘believe it!’ said I, shuddering silently at the fate of 
this unhappy gentleman, who in his declining years had fallen into 
the young girl’s hands. How endearingly she must have beguiled 
him on, step by step, to be a lover; and then with what contempt 
she must have scouted the abject victim from her presence, because 
he had approached her under the mask of friendship — the very 
mask which she had compelled the poor old fellow in the outset to 
adopt ! 

By this time we had emerged from the long avenue of trees and 
passed into the broad moonlight, which poured a saintly radiance 
upon her fair, innocent brow, and sparkled along her hair with a liquid 
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gleam, wavering as it does upon rippling water. She was of small 
stature, but her shape was beautifully moulded ; and from the slender 
waist upward, her form swayed with every motion, like a water lily 
rocking ona wave. 

There was in her ev ery attitude and gesture an unconscious appeal 
to the chivalric part of one’s nature; and she inspired that kind of 
liking, that temptation to caress, which a pet animal will excite by its 
mere softness and prettiness. 

‘It would be better for us all,’ she continued, in a musing tone, as 
though she were talking to herself and the stars. ‘ Yes, this whole 
world would be better and more pleasant to live in, if men and wo- 
men were allowed to form friendships. ‘or my own part, 1 sincerely 
believe that the intelligence of either sex can never be quite developed 
in its perfection without the influence of the other.’ 

‘I have observed,’ said I, ‘in those gentlemen who are distinguished 
favorites, and much in the society of your sex, a very peculiar devel- 
opment of mind indeed.’ 

‘Do you not know, Sir, that it is most unfair to use irony ; because 
no retort can be made, and it is really something like a practical joke. 
It is a polite way, I suspect, of saying that you think me very foolish 
and at the same time you lay a kind of trap for me, so that I may be 
deceived by your grave tone, and confirm your opinion by foolishly 
taking you to be in earnest. Is it not so? Irony is the weapon of 
an assassin, if you will excuse the expression.’ 

‘You are unquestionably in the right,’ I replied, quite crest-fallen 
in my astonishment at finding my best sneer returned on my hands in 
this way. ‘ You must forgive me. I have a habit of being ironical 
now and then, but I mean nothing disrespectful by it: believe me.’ 

‘T dobelieve you. I complain of it because it is generally so very 
unmeaning ; but that is little harm compared with the pain it inflicts.’ 

Her manner was singularly frank and gentle, and the spirit which 
she so unexpectedly betrayed left my mind in a glow of interest 
which hours of sentimental conversation would not have kindled. 
She deemed me, then, worth the pains of a sisterly correction. 

‘I am in earnest,’ said I, ‘ advancing the position that an unmixed 
friendship between the sexes is impossible, morally and physically. 
You cannot make such a heaven of our earth as it might be, so long 
as there is marrying and giving in marriage upon it: whenever the 
lamb shall safely associate with the wolf, a man may court the society 
of your sex without precaution or apprehension.’ 

‘Or achild play about the den of the cockatrice! That, I sup- 
pose, Sir, is a better simile to express the innocence of your sex and 
the subtlety of mine.’ 

‘«Trony is the weapon of an assassin,’’ murmured I. 

She did not heed my faint retort. 

‘ You are not in earnest, Mr. S.; but I will not suffer myself to be 
laughed out of my enthusiasm. I know how entirely you are de- 
pendent on us for the refinement of manner which is indispensable 
to you as gentlemen. There you are absolutely at our mercy; even 
you yourself will confess it— will you not ?’ 
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‘T will.’ 

‘But you are still more indebted to us, I believe, for that refine- 
ment of the mind which is necessary to make your abilities appear 
to the best advantage among men. We have it in our power, I am 
sure, to give the polish, which is quite as essential to the brilliant use 
of your intellectual strength as it is to the keenness of a sword, 
Where else, except in the socie ty of what is called ‘the softer sex,’ 
can you acquire the faculty of being alive to the fainter impressions 
of be: uty and ey in life? W here > else can you learn how grace- 
ful thought may be? Look at the moonshine near the foot of that 
tree: how beautifully it flickers upon the earth among the shadows 
of quivering leaves! So it is with the inspiration of a poet: it falls 
upon his soul cold and monotonous as the unbroken moonlight. 
We must come between him and the source of his inspiration, and 
then — only then, recollect —will the light play and sparkle with 
life, and take a thousand fantastic shapes, and become Genius. Do 
not think me boastful: for a moment I have forgotten that I am a 
woman.’ 

I had by no means forgotten it. 

We had paused at the end of the lane, and turned toward a low 
fence, which bounded a wide, lonely field; she was leaning her 
folded arms upon the unhewn upper rail, having become lost in 
thought. The rough bark of the log contrasted with those round, 
white arms resting, warm with youth, luxuriously upon it. I won- 
dered if, in spite of their proverbial cra logs were quite in- 
sensible, and was sorry for them if they were 

Would that I might convey the slightest i impression of the unutter- 
able, absorbing glory of the ‘night ! There seemed to be no to-mor- 
row; never to have been such a thing as day-light. She and I were 
the only dwellers in an empty world ; a moonlight island amid a 
dusky ocean, the air of which was ever whispering like a sea-shell. 
The field before us sent up an endless chorus of insect sounds ; 
every blade of grass was a tongue, sighing all manner of drowsi- 
ness, yet so as to provoke the most intensely wakeful spirit in the 
listener, whose every faculty became keenly alive to the dreamy de- 
light of that music. 

I was soothed into a holy feeling, a sense of pleasant mystery and 
of boundless, thrilling life, such as we are subject to in childhood, 
but which was novel and refreshing to a confirmed bachelor who had 
seen the world. 1 was penetrated by a consciousness of the purity 
and sweetness which enveloped my companion like a halo. The 
stars flickered like torches in the open air on a still night. 

‘There,’ said I, ‘is a constellation to which you should often turn. 
I could believe that you had been born under its influences. There, 
close together on their phantom steeds, ride Castor and Pollux, who 
approved themselves such friends on earth that they were thought 
worthy to be translated; and their names are written side by side 
in the firmament. Now-a- days, in this unclassical age, male friend- 
ship generally consists in a mutual agreement to do in company 
what each party would be ashamed to do alone; so as to double the 
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excitement and divide the shame of excess, ail have each other’s 
countenance in youthful wickedness.’ 

‘I do not know the nature of your friendships. It must be very 
difficult for gentlemen to be really and at all times friends, since they 
are forced to be rivals so often. We are capable of a friendship in 
which there can be no jealousy. You know that woman seems born 
to be sympathizing with something or somebody. Indeed, although 
it is not flattering to believe it, I am sure that some men seek our so- 
ciety merely for the sake of the repose which they find in our com- 
panionship. There is no trial of the strength of different minds 
permitted among us, and there is a boundless power of appreciation 
which we delight in exercising ; for it is our instinct to find out and 
take to heart whatever is excellent. Beside all this, we never let a 
friendship languish because we do not happen to be in the mood.’ 

Across the fields from the black forest which skirted the fading 
distance came the breathings of the night-wind, ever and anon heavily 
tossing back the waving hair which 1 ay, damp with dew, upon her 
temples. 

Still with her sweet voice and child-like manner she pleaded for 
the beauty and holiness of a friendship between the sexes. She spoke 
of the elevating influence of woman; an influence which I could not 
help conceding, although resolved not to be the object of its particu- 
lar exercise. She seemed to think that it worked the miracle which 
we see it performing throughout the world, by indirect means, and 
that mankind did not become better for it because each individual 
man was, more or less, in love with some one woman, but because 
every man grew accustomed to respect a/l women. I had the 
strength of mind to insist that the respect which we pretend for the 
whole sex is merely the kindly effect of our vanity; our conviction 
that, by taking a little pains, we can inspire any one of them with a 
consuming affection. We look benevolently upon the gentle crea- 
tures who are liable, at a word, to become victims of a hopeless pas- 
sion for us; we strive to make their lives pleasant to them ere they 
are blighted forever; we are tender of our worshippers as we are of 
flowers ; for the sake of the incense, which they send up before the 
lord of creation; the numberless graces which they lay at his feet. 

‘ The teachings of La Rochefoucault have ruined you, I perceive,’ 
she answered, laughing merrily. 

‘They told me that you were odd and cynical, and were hurrying 
to become a misanthrope in your youth. But you shall not spoil the 
whole race for me, because one man has a good opinion of himself 
and a bad of opinion of the rest of his fellow creatures. Yet I am 
sure that you have not a bad heart.’ 

And her bright eyes fixed on me, shone into my soul; lighting up 
the dark recesses there in which I had put away the good in me 
because it was common-place, and casting into shadow my worse 
nature, which I generally made prominent. I was seized with a wild 
impulse to throw myself on her mercy and beg her to be my friend, 
my counsellor, the beacon of my life, pure, steadfast and high as the 
northern star above us. A sudden recollection of that elderly gen- 
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tleman’s fate, which ii had by good fortune described in the early 
part of our interview, benumbed my soul. The moonlight kissed 
her hands, which were clasped together, and wrapping eac h arm inits 
shining fold, crept with a warmer gleam under the wide oriental 
sleeve. T he same cold light littered i in hereyes. Its spectral bright- 
ness and black shadow gave her form an indistinct, unearthly look. 

‘Will you grant me a favor? I whispered, in spite of myself; 
‘I have no sister. There is no woman in the world upon whose sym- 
pathy I have the slightest claim. I have not a male friend whom I 
would trust with a single strong feeling. Let the kindness of your 
heart, and the faith which you must have in my sincerity and my re- 
spect for you, let our intercourse hitherto, plead for me. Will you 
think me presumptuous, if I ask your friendship ¢ Iwill exert every 
faculty to become worthy of it.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ | added, very earnestly, ‘the future course of my life 
depends on your answer.’ 

‘I think that I can trust you,’ she replied gravely, after a thought- 
ful silence: ‘I grant your request, frankly and truly, as I believe it 
to have been made.’ 

The moon, I remember, shone cold as ever; but the stars twinkled 
mischievously ; and the night wind sighed around me, as it sighs 
around a solitary frost- bitten leaf, which is about to be swept from 
its high estate of single blessedness, and be trodden, as its fellows 
were, into common mould. 





THE QUESTION SETTLED. 





THREE weeks, perhaps more, had passed by, since the evening 
when I prec ipitated myself into a solemn league witha girl of seven- 
teen, and contracted for her friendship. 

Now we met at a solitary spot among the trees, in a rocky dell, 
where a brook ran, and there was a sequestered seat. 

By her request we were not this day to walk thither as usual to- 
gether, but to set out from the house by different ways. She had 
something of importance, she said, to communicate; and as this was 
the first time, during our intercourse, that she had taken the least pre- 
caution to avoid the notice of others, I pondered over the circum- 
stance while strolling toward the spot, but to no purpose. 

I found her seated upon a low moss-grown rock, one of many 
dropped singly here and there, or tumbled in groups along the valley, 
like dice after a night of hard play. 

The trees bowed over her, fluttering in the mountain wind, and long 
beams of sunshine twinkled through the leaves. The brook hard by 
slid over shelving rocks, murmuring softly and dreamily ; or gurg gled 
half awake, among the round pebbles and died away in a faint rush- 
ing sound far down the glen. My friend was not aware of my ap- 

roach; even when I took my accustomed place by her side she 
was lost in thought. Her head was bowed down; her cheek was 


slightly flushed ; her hands lay in listless beauty, folded in her lap. 
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I thought that her face wore a look of trouble. Wishing to make 
my presence known, I gently roused her from her reverie. She 
started and recognised me with her own glad smile; then hastily 
withdrew her hand, and casting down her eyes, was silent. 

‘You are not like yourself to-day, Julia.’ 

‘Do you know, Mr.S8 ,’ she answered sadly, averting her face, ‘that 
we cannot be friends any longer ?” 

I was stunned. Nota solitary misunderstanding had hitherto per- 
plexed our intimacy ; not a word had been breathed to chill it. 

‘Have I in any way offended you? 

‘Indeed you have not.’ 

‘May I ask then why we cannot be friends?’ 

She struggled to speak. 

‘You have a right to know. I wished to tell you of this when we 
met here; but it is very difficult. Oh! I am very miserable.” 

I sat quietly gazing at her. I had no suspicion of the cause of her 
distress, but knew well that it was far better policy to refrain from ques- 
tioning her. Beside this, her beauty was just then of the kind which 
absorbs the intellect. The color died away and rose again in her 
cheek, as the shadow of thought after thought drifted like clouds over 
her soul, Her lips quivered; her eyes had a fixed lustrous gaze, and 
in them burned a dull, feverish light. 

‘We have been very much together lately,’ she said, at last, nerv- 
ously interlocking and loosening the clasp of her slender fingers. 

‘ Not by any means so much as I could have wished,’ said I; ‘ for 
the hours of our companionship are the only hours of the day which 
have any sunshine for me. The rest are dreary and full of autumn.’ 

As I spoke there came before me, one by one, the incidents of our 
brief acquaintanceship ; the lonely walks in the woodland, where the 
autumn leaves were dropping ; the evening conversation, so absorbing 
that midnight came unwelcome, and found us more wakeful than 
morning. Every spot we were wont to visit was alive with some 
bright thought of her; all my recollections were musical with her 
sweet voice; all radiant with the beauty of her presence. The golden 
scene thus gathering, became bleak and desolate at the thought of 
resigning her friendship. I was alarmed at the strength of my feel- 
ings, and arousing my pride with a great effort, I strove to hide them 
from her and even from myself. 

‘I submit to the sentence of banishment without complaint,’ I con- 
tinued, after a pause: ‘I am grateful for the past. You have taught 
me to unlearn much evil, which I had previously got by heart, in- 
tending it for use in society and the world. You remember how the 
stars, of which we are told in Revelations, fell to the earth and became 
wormwood. You reversed the text and restored to its high place 
some part of my nature, which had fallen and turned to bitterness. 
You have sometimes put to flight the twin demons of distrust and 
unbelief which torment me. A few frank words from you have fallen 
on my soul like the drops of holy water on the brow of the possessed. 
I have caught from you a little enthusiasm and a little faith.’ 

‘I gave you my friendship sincerely, believe me,’ she said, with 
VOL. XXXIV. 3 
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earnestness. ‘ You have treated n me with more than the care and deli- 
cacy of a brother. There is not a thought of blame or unkindness 
toward you in my heart.’ 

‘I see how it is. I have wearied you by intruding my society con- 
tinually. Iknew once that the best friends cannot with safety be 
often brought in contact, and I once practised the maxim.’ 

‘ You mistake me altogether,’ she replied, coloring deeply. 

If I must confess it, my last remark was not exactly made in good 
faith, for 1 had never detected a sign which betrayed that my pre- 
sence was irksome, and my vanity is quick-sighted, and never slum- 
bers. 

I repented the pitiful impulse to try the gentle girl, which had 
prompted me; and I hastened to atone, by leading the way to an 
explanation. 

‘I am about to speak frankly with you,’ said I; ‘ perhaps I misun- 
derstand the cause of your embarrassment; but if not, my course 
will save you pain. You tell me that we can be friends no longer. I 
can imagine a reason for this sudden change in your views. It is that 
our intimacy has given rise to remarks w hich have troubled you, and 
your womanly feelings have taken the alarm.’ 

‘I am grateful to you,’ she said, looking up, ‘very grateful. I 

was struggling to make this explanation, but I could never have done 
so without your help; and what opinion would you have formed of 
my fickleness ?” 

‘ They say,’ she added, in a lower tone, ‘ that we are engaged.’ 

‘Why do you not retort courageously that we are, and have been 
from the beginning, merely friends ; that such is our agreement, our 
treaty with each other ?’ 

‘Indeed, I am too young to brave the whole world! You know 
that | have not a mother to advise me. I would trust your advice im- 
plicitly ; but you are not a woman. It is my instinct, which tells me 
that we must part.’ 

‘ Then,’ said I, becoming quite hopeless, ‘ believe your instinct.’ 

But after this magnanimous speech I fell into a miserable revery, 
and gradually recalling the pains | had taken with the girl, I lost my 
temper and became rather inconsistent. 

‘Perhaps,’ I said bitterly, as I rose from my seat, ‘it would have 
been kinder, more friendly, to have given me warning or a hint of this. 

It is judicious, however, to inflict on me this mortification. The irk- 
some recollection will distract me from the keener suffering of our 
sudden parting. Our lives here take different paths, and will meet 
again no more forever.’ 

The sense of pique, the pleasure of giving pain, raised me to a 
heroic attitude, and then crumbled away before the look of intense 
distress which settled upon her face and swam in her tearful eyes. I 
slunk meekly back to my place by her side; my heart full to over- 
flowing with contrition and tenderness. 

‘Can you forgive me, Julia?’ I whispered. 

‘I cannot forgive myself,’ she answered, ‘ and I do not feel entitled 
to much consideration from others.’ 
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‘Remember, it is not a sunny prospect for me,’ said I, ‘ to look 
into the gulf now opening between us, which shall never be passed. 
Shall I no more be subject to the pure influence that surrounds you ; 
never more worship in you the beauty and nobility of womanhood ? 
Must our sympathies, which have become interwoven, be torn sud- 
denly apart? Shall I never more feel the pressure of your hand 
in welcome, or exchange a parting word ?’ 

I paused, and, restraining myself, proceeded : ‘ You should know 
that during our brief acquaintance some graceful trait of yourself 
has become associated with each of my opinions; so that I can 
scarcely fall into any mood without remembering you. Now I must 
sift you out and separate you from my memories, as they sift the gold 
dust from the sand. Every tone of your voice, the look and gesture, 
the gentle counsel and gentler reproof, which haunt me, must be 
silenced and obliterated. You see that the task may be painful.’ 

‘Will you make it your business to forget me?’ said she, sorrowfully. 

‘Yes. I will try to remember you as a pleasant dream, and not 
regret you as a substantial thing.’ 

How the noontide glared upon the distant fields, and the ever- 
lasting rustling of leaves around us grated on myear! The singing 
of the grasshopper in the sunshine was an intolerable burden. 

‘Oh, if I could have foreseen all this!’ she exclaimed, clasping 
her little hands together until the blue veins rose and you could trace 
them as they wandered shining through the transparent skin. 

‘ And now,’ said I, growing more and more bewildered, ‘ as this is 
the last hour of the friendship between us, I ask your forgiveness if I 
have ever given you pain in any way.’ And I extended my hand, 
thinking to part with her before it became too difficult ; but she had 
covered her face with both hands and was weeping silently. 

A thought flashed across me, at which my heart leaped as if the 
earth at my feet had received a sudden jar. 

‘Julia, you tell me that they say we are engaged ?’ 

She made no answer, nor do I well see how she could have an- 
swered me. All language died away in my throat, round which, 
like a bow-string, a horrible embarrassment was tightening its folds, 
With an instinctive impulse I drew her hand from before her eyes 
and pressed it to my lips. There was a moment of suspense. The 
hand remained passive in my own; a radiant blush kindled in her 
cheek, as the sunset breaks through a summer shower. Slowly her 
head sank upon my shoulder, there resting for an instant, and for an 
instant I held her to my breast. Thus we made another treaty, 
which should be unbroken for life. But I lost my ‘ friend.’ 

‘Do you still believe,’ I asked, at the close of the long interview 
which followed, ‘ that men and women can be truly friends ? 

‘No, indeed !’ she smiled and looked down; ‘the thought was a 
snare and a delusion !’ 

The brook, which had paused to hear her answer, raised a peal of 
laughing little voices, and tumbled down the glen; the trees whis- 
pered among themselves ; a stir of buoyant life went through the 
forest, and the Jandscape stretched out before us, glad as if it had 
just been decreed that there should be everlasting spring. 


M. W 
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BY READING THE HONORABLE MRS, NORTON’S ‘TWILIGHT HOURS. 





Cato in thy peerless pride I see thee now 
Oh, loveliest of Albion’s lovely flowers ! 
I mark the tranquil hope of that pale brow, 
Like summer’s sky sweet smiling after showers; 
And from that large dark eye I see the glow, 
The light of Faith, which raises thee above 
The light of Faith which beams for thee below. 
The ‘ peace, be calm’ from His high throne of love. 
I know thee not, lone mother ! and my lay, 
My distant lay, may never touch thy heart ; 
But would that it could reach thee, far away, 
When in the ‘ Twilight Hour’ thou sitt’st apart 
Thy children’s faces ‘ gleaming from the wall 
The hour of saddening memory’s control ; 
Would my heart’s whispers then could gently fall 
Like softest music on thy yearning soul ! 





We ne’er may meet, for myriad billows roll 
Between thy hearth-stone and my western home ; 
But yet we have communed, and soul with soul 
Still through my shadowy bowers at eve may roam. 
How oft I’ve sat recumbent at thy knee 
In childish faith. Hast thou not seen the look 
Half adoration turned intent to thee; 
Then, when a mother’s fears thy bosom shook, 
And cowards sneered in that thine hour of need, 
And tore afresh thy wounds, and smiled to see them bleed? 


Thy sun is going down, but neath the cloud 
That darkened o’er the zenith of thy days 
He has burst forth, and all that murky shroud 
Is lost amid the glory of his rays ; 
Or if revealed, does it not only tend, 
Gilt with thy light, to make thine evening scene 
More glorious yet, like the rolled mists that lend 
To sunset’s glowing sky their gorgeous sheen ? 
This must increase thy splendor; though its will 
Was to obscure, ’t will make thee lovelier still. 


My sun has not yet shed his noontide ray, 
My morning’s beams have not yet lost their glow: 
Shall cloud and storm like thine.obscure my day ? : 
Are there for me such trials and such wo? Fi 
May Heaven forbid! — but if my noon of youth 
Be made all dark, thy bosom feel a dart, 
I ’ll pray to have thy innocence and truth, 
Thy conscious rectitude of mind and heart. 





And He who lists the wronged soul’s anguished prayer 
Would hear my cause in heaven, and judge me there! 
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It is my ‘ twilight hour,’ and far away 
A star is shining in the blue serene, 
All calm and clear: I marked its silvery ray, 
And called it after thee: it fills the scene 
With deep and tranquil beauty ; lifts the mind 
Above the darkened world, and low and kind, 
In softest whispers, tells of hope and love 
In all their immortality above. 
Such is thy presence in my youthful heart, 
Such thy remembrance, such thy noble part 
In my soul’s influences. Lady! mid the throng 
That offer thee, ’neath crested seals, their love, 
Or sing thy praises in the echoing song, 
There is not one that would more loyal prove 
Than she who writes what thou may’st never see, 


These fond but feeble lines, so far away from thee. 
Baltimore, 1849. 


HORACE AND JUVENAL AS SATIRISTS 


SOME THOUGHTS ON JUVENAT.« 


In turning from the elegance and refinement of the Augustan age 
to the prostitution and sensuality of the reign of Domitian, what a 
painful contrast is presented! Instead of elegant taste and cultivated 
manners, we witness only the prevalence of gross passion and aban- 
doned profligacy. The follies which are incident to the first influx 
of wealth had now ripened into open and flagitious vices. The re- 
straining influences of ancestral virtue had now ceased to moderate 
the passions of mankind, and even the semblance of religion which 
existed at the fall of the republic had degenerated into the blindest 
superstition and the blackest imposture. This rapid decline of mo- 
rality was the result of a system of legislation uninfluenced by any 
principles save those of inordinate ambition. Augustus had spread 
the luxurious couch on which the Roman might ‘slumber away the 
remembrance of his freedom. ‘The hypocritical Tiberius adminis- 
tered the intoxicating chalice of unrestrained licentiousness, while 
the detestable Nero extinguished the last spark of liberty, the last 
flickering ray of virtue. The bloody usurpations of Galba, Otho, and 
Vitellius were fast consummating the unhappiness of society, when 
the accession of Vespasian and Titus afforded a transient relief to the 
empire groaning beneath the weight of military despotism and wast- 
ing under the terrible ravages of unlicensed immorality. But the 
relief which the moderation of these emperors occasioned was but 
transitory. The slight reform which had been effected was lost on 
the accession of Domitian, and Rome relapsed into vices more hide- 
ous, into practices more debasing than before. 

This decline of morality was naturally accompanied with a distaste 
for every noble and intellectual pursuit. The works of art once the 
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pride of the mistress of the world were now the enenstel vellee of a 
once cultivated and polished age. The philosopher was now suc- 
ceeded by the empty sophist. The forum which had listened to the 
writhing invective of Cicero and to the exuberant eloquence of Hor- 
tensius; the forum which had witnessed the just condemnation of 
Catiline and the successful prosecution of Verres, heard now only 
the disputes of contending litigants, and saw only the bombastic dis- 
plays of haranguing declaimers. The senate which had once wit- 
nessed the proudest triumph of justice over filial affection, was now 
the passive instrument of oppression in the hands of a subtle and 
unfeeling tyrant. The child who denounced his parent and the 
father who sacrificed his son to the demands of a proscription were 
thanked by this unprincipled assemblage as the greatest benefactors 
of society. In a word, the age of Juvenal differed as widely from 
that of Horace as does the last stage of moral depravity from the 
first commencement of juvenile indiscretion. 

JuvENAL, who witnessed with a patriot’s indignation these scenes 
of social and political degeneracy, despised the light shafts of Horace 
and sought a weapon better suited to his strength. He saw that 
laughing ridicule and familiar raillery were at this day far better 
suited to entertain a convivial assembly than to improve a profligate 
and dissipated community ; farther than this, the subjects which were 
presented for his scorn, though of the same general nature, were more 
aggravated in their character than those which excited the derision 
of Horace ; ; for instance, instead of an elegant entertainment where 
the taste was gratified by the choicest fruits of Campania, and the 
intellect delighted by the sparkling wit of Augustus, and the keen 
repartees of Horace ; we see a profuse banquet of the costliest dain- 
ties, rendered disgusting by the frivolity of Domitian, and disgraced 
by the most brutal debauchery and the grossest licentiousness.* 

The parasite was no longer contented with the uncertain result of 
insinuating adulation, but resorted to the surer process of criminal 
forgery.t Philosophy no longer presented an image of perfection to 
which man should continually aspire.t Its teachers exhibited none 
of that incongruous mixture of rigid austerity and paradoxical vaunt- 
ing which excited the ridicule of Horace. It was now a mass of 
loathsome corruption, destitute in its practice as in its principle of 
every noble feeling, and of every generous impulse. 

It has been observed that the interdiction of the freedom of speech 
was one of the principal causes which materially modified the cha- 
racter of Horace asa satirist. ‘The same influence was exerted upon 
Juvenal, but it was attended with entirely different effects. Instead 
of crushing his energies, it roused them to more vigorous exertion by 
making him feel more keenly the loss of the Roman birthright. It 





Juv. Satire iv. ; 
t‘*Srenator falso, qui se lautum, atque beatum 
Exiguis'tabulis, et gemma fecerat uda ?’ — I. Sar., 67. 


t Doctrine of the Stoics. 
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is not to be supposed howeven, that his satires well from their fresh- 

ness and vigor were evidently composed under the immediate in- 
fluences of the scenes which he describes, were published in the 
reign of Domitian; the consequences of such a course would have 
been fatal, they were probably recited to a few intimate friends whose 
morals were unpolluted by the contaminating influences of the times. 
At an advanced period of life and under the happier administration 
of Hadrian, he appeared as the author of his satires, when the fiery 
spirit and unmitigated bitterness of impetuous youth, was calmed and 
softened by the sober judgment of maturer years. 

The character of Juvenal, when contrasted with that of Horace, 
exhibits a boldness and an intrepidity to which the Venusian poet was 
a stranger. Gifted with an equally penetrating observation of human 
nature; detesting vice as thoroughly and loving virtue as warmly; 
he added to these a sternness of disposition ; an inflexibility of pur- 
pose that was well suited to combat the open vices of a detestable 
age, enslaved to the most ignominious as well as to the most despica- 
ble of tyrants; superstition and sensual indulgence. 

Keeping continually in view the wide difference between these two 
periods of Roman society ; the advantages which Juvenal possessed 
over Horace in the range of subjects for satire, and especially the 
difference in the characters of the two poets themselves ; let us pro- 
ceed as in the case of Horace, to a critical examination of the satiri- 
cal powers of Juvenal. 

The first satire opens with an abrupt burst of complaint at the 
wearisome importunity of the inferior poets, and Juvenal declares his 
resolution of retaliating. Mentioning with a lively indignation the 
vices which have driven him to write satire, he then paints in glowing 
colors the profligacy of every class of society; and concludes with 
some bitter reflections on the dangers to which the satirist was ex- 
posed, and by expressing his determination of attacking the living, 
under the names of the departed. 

We can readily imagine the petulant air with which Juvenal turned 
from the temple of Apollo, after hearing the tedious recitals of mis- 
erable scribblers like the indefatigable Codrus, or the prolix narrator 
of the adventures of Telephus or Orestes, 


‘Semper ego auditor tantum? he exclaims : 
‘ Nunquamne reponam, 
Vexatus toties rauci Theseide Codri?’ 


(Shall I always be a hearer? What, wearied each day 
With the Theseis of Codrus, and never repay ?) 


The practice of public rehearsals which is here alluded to, existed 
at an early period at Rome; for it is frequently mentioned by Horace, 
in a manner which indicates the inconveniences to which the unfor- 
tunate hearer was subjected ; but in the days of Juvenal it had in- 
creased to so great an extent as to render it an intolerable annoyance. 
Truly, the blessing which the invention of printing has in this respect 
conferred upon modern society can never be sufficiently estimated. 
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But these were not the only subjects which kindled the withering 


fire of Juvenal. 
—— ‘Nam quis inique 
Tam patiens urbis, tam terreus, ut teneat se, 
Causidici nova cum veniat lectica Mathonis ?’ et seq. 


‘ For who can so endure the wicked city? Who is so senseless as 
to restrain himself when the new litter of lawyer Matho comes? How 
my soul burns with anger when I see the despoiler of his ward, crowd 
through the people with his lon g train of attendants, and the infamous 
Marius living undisturbed on the plunder of provinces. You must 
now attempt something worthy of banishment, sz vis esse aliquis, for 
now Prositas Laupatur et alget.’ 

Again he bitterly exclaims, as these scenes of corruption rise before 
him : 

‘ Et quando uberior vitiorum copia? quando 
Major avaritiw patuit sinus? Alea quando 
Hos animos !’ et seq. 

An accomplished scholar who has succeeded better than any other 
commentator in expressing in English verse the meaning and spirit 
of Juvenal, thus elegantly renders this passage :* 

‘AND when could satire boast so fair a field ? 
Say when did vice a richer harvest yield ? 
When did fell avarice so engross the mind ; 
Or when the lust of play so curse mankind? 
No longer now the pocket’s stores supply 
The boundless charges of the a die ; 

The chest is staked. 

Is it a simple madness, t would know 

To venture countless thousands on a throw, 

Yet want the soul, a single piece to spare 

To clothe the slave, that shivering stands and bare ?” 

We here see a faithful portraiture of the sad condition of society ; 
when left to follow the bent of its own vicious inclinations, without 
the restraints of divine truth or the influences of Christian virtue. 
Juvenal witnessed indeed, a most melancholy spectacle of human 
depravity. Avarice and luxury had subverted every noble principle 
of the soul. The unrestrained exercise of the basest passions had 
smothered every teaching of morality, and not a single ray of pure 
religion penetrated the thick cloud of superstition that enveloped the 
consciences of men. 

Turning from the description of these scenes of loathsome de- 
pravity, the poet indignantly scourges the lower and more contempti- 
ble habits of the Romans: 

‘ JUBET a preecone vocari 


.Ipsos Trojugenas ; nam vexant limen et ipsi 
Nobiscum : da Pretori, da deinde Tribuno.’ 


The crier calls aloud: 


(‘Approacu descendants of the Trojan blood.’ 
For they, with us the threshold crowd 
To scramble for—the client’s food.) 


How poignant is the satire which these few lines contain against 
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the base descendant of the Trojan, who, was so far forgetful of his 
noble lineage, so unmindful of his ancestral honor, as to contend 
with freedmen and beggars for the miserable pittance of the patron’s 
‘sportula.’ Scenes like these so revolting to human nature ; so mor- 
tifying to the pride of a virtuous Roman, might well have excited the 


bitter exclamation of Juvenal: 


‘ NotHiNG is left — nothing for future times 
To add to the full catalogue of crimes. 
The baffled sons must feel the same desires, 
And act the same mad follies as their sires. 
VICE HAS ATTAINED ITS ZENITH.’* 


Such is abrief sketch of the most striking features in this introduc- 
tory satire. In the few extracts which have been presented, we per- 
ceive a fair illustration of that impetuous fury, that unmitigated bit- 
terness which so eminently distinguishes this incorruptible censor 
from the delightful pleasantry, the studied politeness of the courteous 
Horace. 

The design of the poet in exposing the enormities of vice, however 
established by custom or honored by the examples of the great, is 
most successfully and ingeniously carried out in the third satire. 

Umbritius, a member of what in modern society would be called 
the ‘old school,’ is represented as leaving the capital where every 
vice is encouraged and every virtue neglected. As he passes, the 
Porta Capena, he turns to give a farewell look at scenes endeared to 
him from childhood and hallowed by the fondest associations. The 
magnificent city lies before him, but its external grandeur is but the 
index of its internal corruption. At his right, lay the romantic vale 
of Egeria, once consecrated as the nightly resort of Numa, and the 
fabled home of the Muses, but now polluted by the footsteps of wan- 
dering strangers, and desecrated by the habitations of miserable men- 
dicants. The whole scene is well calculated to awaken our sympa- 
thies, and prepares us to listen with the deepest attention to the sor- 
rowful reflections of the voluntary exile. 

‘I leave,’ he pathetically begins, ‘ my native soil, since now there 
is no place for honest arts; no just reward of virtuous industry. 
What can I do at Rome? I can neither openly deceive, nor play 
the contemptible flatterer, nor divine the dark passages of the future ; 
and I neither can nor will predict to the unnatural son the untimely 
death of his father. I am not ashamed to confess,O Romans! that I 
detest a Grecian city. But what, let me ask, is the proportion of 
Achaia’s refuse when compared with the overwhelming influx of 
Eastern nations? Shall the despicable Greek, bedizened with his 
ill-gotten finery, take the precedence of one who was born on the 
cold Aventine, and is a free citizen of the mistress of nations? Where 
is now the integrity of Scipio Nasica, or the virtue of the sacred Me- 
tellus? No one inquires now, ‘ What is this man’s morality?’ but, 
‘How many servants does he maintain ?” ‘ How many acres does he 
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possess !’ or, ‘On how many and how great dishes does he feast? 
Alas! 


* Quantum quisque sua nummorum servat in arca, 
Tantum habet et fidei.’ 


(As much of gold as each man hoards 
So much of worth he has.) 


The unhappy condition of a society in which wealth is the only 
standard of excellence, and fortune the only road to preferment, is 
clearly depicted in these severe but just reflections of Umbritius. 
With a lively indignation he beheld the natural prerogatives of the 
Roman assailed, and the inherited privileges of the citizen usurped, 
by those whose fathers still bore the marks of Roman bondage. The 
fair Persian, the dark-browed Syrian, and the swarthy Grecian, now 
supplanted in wealth and in influence the unworthy descendants of 
the conquerors of them all; while the necessary evils incident to this 
mutation of society were doubly aggravated by the reckless depravity 
which invariably attends the loss of national virtue. 

The remainder of this satire enumerates the various inconveniences 
of a crowded capital, and contrasts with these the tranquillity and re- 
tirement of a country life. Umbritius then reverts again to the suffer- 
ings of the lower classes, and to the rigid simplicity of ‘ olden time,’ 
and, concluding with an affectionate farewell to his friend and fellow- 
satirist, turns his back on the scene of so much unhappiness, and 
wends his way toward the quiet shore of secluded Cume. 

But, by far the most complete and masterly production of Juvenal 
is the sixth satire. The poet has expended upon it the full force of 
his genius, and embodied in it the full measure of his wrath. The 
abandoned profligacy of the women of his time is most powerfully 
displayed. And what a picture does it presenttous! We, who are 
accustomed to regard the sanctity of the female character with feel- 
ings of the highest and the holiest reverence, can hardly conceive of 
the existence of a society where every social obligation was so openly 
and so wantonly violated. The Augustan age, in this respect, ap- 
pears in a hardly more favorable light. Those restraining influences 
of woman’s affection; those refining tendencies of woman’s society ; 
and, above all, those hallowed joys of the domestic circle, which are 
the inestimable blessings, as well as the invariable indices of exalted 
refinement, do not appear in a community where female loveliness 
was sacrificed to the lowest and the vilest passions of man’s nature. 


~—_—_—_—_—_ 


WE have thus far considered separately the prominent features in 
the intellectual characters of Horace and Juvenal; the different pe- 
riods in which they flourished ; and the modifying influences which 
the opposite tempers of the two poets exerted upon the character of 
their writings. We are now prepared to institute a more immediate 
comparison, and to decide with more certainty upon their relative ex- 
cellences. 

It is almost unnecessary to repeat what in the course of this paper 
has been so often implied : that of the two weapons which the satirist 
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is compelled to employ — ridicule or invective, Horace selected 
the former, and Juvenal the latter; the one laughed at the foibles, 
the other lashed the vices of human nature. Horace is the amiable 
and the eloquent adviser, Juvenal is the stern, the upbraiding censor. 
In his philosophy Horace appears in as many shapes as the Proteus, 
and assumes as many colors as the chameleon; Juvenal, on the con- 
trary, embraced none of the absurd theories of his age, but framed 
a system of morality for himself on the instinctive teachings of a highly 
virtuous nature. The former was more like the laughing Democri- 
tus; the latter like the weeping philosopher of Ephesus. 

We love Horace as the amiable philanthropist; we fear Juvenal 
as the unsympathizing misanthrope. Both have truly painted the 
weaknesses of human nature; but the one in the varied tints of Ru- 
bens, the other in the solemn shades of Rembrandt. The fine raillery 
of Horace would have called forth only a contemptuous sneer from 
the senseless court of Domitian; and the cutting reproof of Juvenal 
would have fallen too harshly on the fastidious ears of Augustus. 

He who delights in wit brilliant, but not envenomed; in elegance 
without affectation ; in splendor without bombast ; will yield the palm 
of excellence to the Venusian poet; but he who prefers that wither- 
ing sarcasm which paralyzes vice ; that exuberant diction, which 
dazzles while it convinces ; and, above all, that moral grandeur which 
gives dignity to the man and eloquence to the poet, will pronounce 
Juvenal the paragon of satirists. 

In fine, to the arbitration of individual taste must the long-contested 
question of their relative superiority be ever referred. The scholar 
who can find in either so much worthy of admiration; the poet who 
can derive from both so many inspiring conceptions; and the philoso- 
pher who, in the perusal of either, can glean so much valuable in- 
struction, will shrink from the task of elevating one at the expense 
of the reputation of the other. In vain do we scrutinize each beauty ; 
in vain do we magnify each imperfection. Like the enraptured be- 
holder of some exquisite painting, we insensibly exchange the cold- 
ness of the measured critic for the ardor of the enthusiastic admirer. 

Such were the relative merits of these two satirists, who appeared 
at the two most interesting eras in the decline of the Roman power. 
The promptings of virtue, and the teachings of morality, were their 
only guides; yet thus earnestly did the one, and thus fearlessly did 
the other combat the errors and the vices of a thoughtless and an 
enervated people. If we consider merely the self-sacrificing gene- 
rosity, the unwavering integrity, or the exalted virtue which charac- 
terized these heathen reformers, we must rank them among the 
greatest benefactors of mankind; but with what sentiments shall we 
regard them, when we reflect that they were sustained and encouraged 
by none of those animating influences which nerve the heart and in- 
spire the soul of the zealous Christian. Had a single ray of that 
brighter and purer faith, which was already appearing above the 
sacred hills of Palestine, penetrated the darkness and superstition 
which overhung the ill-fated mistress of the world; could they have 
beheld the meekness and submission of the Saviour, or have witnessed 
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time was not yet come. 


Providence, R. I., 1849. 
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the agonizing scene at Calvary, with what different effects might 
their philanthropic efforts have been attended? But the fulness of 
The Roman was destined to drink still 
deeper from the poisoned chalice of Circe; to pass unheeded the 
prophetic voice of warning ; and entranced by the sweet song of the 
Syren, perish a victim to his own unlicensed passion — a martyr to his 
own unholy lust. 


ns oS oe CHILDREN. 


Wuen the laughing roses rise, 

And the sunny butterflies 

Through the long and gladsome hours 
Sip the nectar from the flowers ; 
When the grass is bright and green, 
And the fairest buds are seen ; 
When the robin red-breast sings 

By the cool and prattling springs ; 
When the rich red berries grow, 
And the leaves of summer blow ; 
Laughing, in their early glee, 

Little children, all may see, 

With their glad locks streaming down, 
Richer than a monarch’s crown, 
And their eyes, as sunbeams bright, 
Dancing in the summer light, 

And their footsteps, blithe and free 
As the wild flowers on the lea ; 
Undefiled, in early youth, 

Types of innocence and truth, 
Blithe as breeze and pure as star, 
Little children always are ! 


Care, the heritage of man, 

Hath not passed before their scan ; 
Sin, the plague-spot of this earth, 
First attendant at our birth, 

Hath not marked their brows as yet 
With the iron of regret: 
Innocence is not a name ; 

Virtue’s pure and sacred flame 

Still around their pathway burns, 
And like Eden’s bright sword, turns 
Every side, to keep away 

Guilt’s dark demons as they stray : 
Gop himself hath charge of them, 
Stars on earth’s wide diadem ; 

He hath placed an angel near 
Each tiny form he holds so dear. 
Jesus was a little child, 

And he keeps them undefiled ; 

He was once as young as they, 
Shared their pleasures, trod their way ; 
He hath promised, and He will 

Be their Guide and Saviour still : 








He will shield them with his arm, 
Guard and keep from every harm: 
Of such little ones his land 

Is comprised: the shining band 
Standing ever round his throne, 
Owners of the harp and crown, 
Were as little children here 

Meek and lowly, glorious there. 
Little children ! in the heart 

Joy and grief alternate start ; 

Joy of soul to see you stand 

An innocent, unshadowed band ; 
Joy tosee you knowing not 

Of the thorns which strew our lot ; 
Joy to see you free from care, 

Pure and bright as gladsome air ; 
Joy to see you gathering joy 
Bounteously, without alloy ; 

Grief to know your glee must blight, 
And your brilliance turn to night ; 
Grief to know your souls must taste 
Sin, which makes our earth a waste ; 
Grief to know that tears must steal, 
And a breaking heart reveal ; 

Grief to know your spirits true 
Must resign their snow-drop hue, 
And the darkening passions fling 
Waves, till hope lies withering ; 
Grief to know that pain and gloom 
Bring but tidings of the tomb ; 
Grief to know your joyous breath 
Yet must yielded be to death. 


Yes! despite your sunny eyes, 
These dark thoughts unbidden rise ; 
Yet ’t is hard to cloud your path 
With a heralding of wrath ; 

But ye heed not now my song — 
Ye are yet a cloudless throng ; 
Time will come when ye shall learn 
Darkness dwells at every turn ; 

But till then, go wander free, 
Unchecked and shadowless by me ; 
Glad little ones! ye still possess 
Life’s joy without its bitterness. “ 











Stanzas: the Earthly. 
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Wuen first with joyousness we welcome life, 
And friends are many, and our fortunes gay ; 

While yet untrammelled by the serpent-strife 
Which in its toils still bears the world away ; 

"T is then the Future lies far, far beyond ; 

The Past is not ; the Present hath no bound. 


How soon does Earth claim all those golden hours! 
Our hopes still eager, but alas! not true: 

World-wise, we scorn our earlier, nobler powers, 
While meaner efforts task the strength anew : 

And now the Future seems within our grasp ; 

The Past, a dream; the Present, vain we clasp. 


The years steal on; to us the World hath been ; 
Its whilome lustre charms no more the eye ; 
Hushed is the whirling throng ; not now the din 

Of the great earth-god, heed we, sweeping by: 
The Past —a pang; the Present — an abyss; 
The Future — dare we ask for happiness ? 


AN EPISTLE TO THE EDITOR. 





BY AN OLD CONTRIBUTOR, 





Mon cuer Ami Louis Gaytorp: ‘ Let me have a prose sketch, 
not a serial; something complete in one number.’ These were 
your very words, as you took my hand the other morning, and pressed 
a peremptory confirmation of your wishes. As though an article can 
be served up to order, like a beef-steak at Downing’s or a fricandeau 
at Delmonico’s! But why not? Why should not your author obey 
orders as well as his betters? Forgive this momentary impulse of 
rebellion. Already it doth repent me. While your words are still 
in my ears, I cry: ‘ Coming—coming, Sir!’ 

You and I have had before now a good many discussions together, 
upon a good many different subjects. Sometimes they have assumed 
a serious phase, sometimes they were lively, sometimes sentimental, 
sometimes matter-of-fact ; but, to me, always agreeable. 

You will bear me witness how invariably I have defended our sex 
(I take it for granted your readers will understand me as speaking in 
the masculine gender,) against that sickening sentimental cant which 
is forever crying up the wrongs and silent endurance of ‘ injured 
woman,’ and the inconstancy and selfishness of ‘tyrant man.’ There 
is too a class of poets and romancers, among whom, by the way, are 
many distinguished names, who invariably use for a ‘ stock in trade’ 
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such profound watch-words as the following: ‘ With man, love is a 
pastime ; with woman, her very existence ;’ ‘Man gives to woman 
his leisure, woman gives to man her life ;’ ‘ Man is inconstant; wo- 
man is true.’ 

When I hear such apothegms daily repeated, and the changes 
rung upon them over and over again, (all this being predicated of 
man because he is man, and of woman because she is woman,) I am 
ready to exclaim, with the clear-hearted Burchell, ‘ Fudge 

Now I believe that the Derry made man as true of heart, as earn- 
est in his love, as devoted in his attachment, as woman. The scrip- 
ture records that ‘in the image of Gop created he him; male and 
female created he them ;’ and surely that work must have been well 
done which Gop himself pronounced ‘ very good !’ 

That man has more to occupy and distract his‘ attention ; that he 
is, in a majority of cases, continually engaged in a struggle with 
need, and in consequence, that his affections are less seldom fixed 
than those of woman, is true enough. On the contrary, the life of 
woman, as society is constituted, is calculated to give to her impulses 
a hot-house growth, (I say nothing of the direction;) so that love 
with her becomes neither a healthful passion nor a refined friendship, 
but simply a feverish longing, derived from that strange heart-vacancy 
which every young girl, after reaching a certain period, is sure to 
experience. 

If at this period some natural and agreeable occupation could be 
provided, which should serve to keep both the mind and the heart in 
a healthful tone; if man could be less engrossed with cares and 
woman less with—nothing, I believe broken hearts would be nearly 
equally divided between the two sexes. 

The following brief story presents a case of devotion on the part 
of man worthy of record. 1 was an eye-witness of what I relate, 
and Methinks I hear you interrupting with: ‘ Why don’t you 
hurry up that’—when at once I clap my article on the table—‘ prose 
sketch, Sir — not a seria], something complete in one number— hot!’ 

In the year 183- I was attending medical lectures in Paris. The 
revolution which made Louis Philippe King of the French had sub- 
sided. The city was quiet, except when disturbed by occasional 
plots against the king’s life, manifested by the letting off of pistols, 
blunderbusses and ‘ infernal machines,’ in a way that none but French- 
men know how to appreciate. 

There were at that time in Paris an unusual number of students ; 
I suppose between twenty and twenty-five thousand. These were 
made up from almost every country upon the face of the globe. 
Nearly all of them had apartments ‘ sur l'autre cété du Seine,’ in the 
part denominated ‘ The Students’ Quarter.’ Although they formed 
in a measure a community of their own, still it must not be supposed 
that it was precisely similar to a community of German students ; 
far from it. For while the size and immense resources of Paris 
presented continual and varied temptations for the idler and the 
pleasure-seeker, and the excitement of politics (your student is 
always a true republican) gave a zest to the life even of the most 
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studious, they served at the same time to break down that barrier 
which always stands, as an absolute barricade, between the students 
in German universities and the ‘ outside’ world. Therefore in Paris 
there was more of refined debauchery, in the universities more out- 
and-out, dare-devil dissipation and hardihood, in Paris more intrigue, 
an occasional assassination and a few duels, in the universities less in- 
trigue, no assassinations, and half a dozen duels per diem. The morals 
of the students generally were bad—deplorably bad. With compara- 
tively few exceptions, each student lived with his maitresse, who, be- 
side being his faithful and attached ‘friend,’ (I use the parlance of 
the town,) performed the part of his housekeeper, saw to the prepa- 
ration of his café, and looked kindly after his wardrobe. These 
alliances sometimes continued for years, with fidelity upon both 
sides: but it is not my purpose to go into any detail of what has so 
often been spoken of. I only allude to it here, to make my story in- 
telligible. 

My lodgings were in the Rue d’Enfer; several acquaintances had 
apartments in the same place. Most of us attended upon the same 
lecturers and walked the same hospitals. 

Directly across the street stood an antiquated —even for the Rue 
d’ Enfer — stone house, on which I had never seen placarded ‘ aparte- 
mens it louer,’ but where lived a pale, slender, sad-looking, light-haired 
young man, who came forth daily and proceeded to the lecture-room 
or to the hospital. As he happened to make similar rounds with 
myself, I soon got acquainted with him ; that is, we spoke when we 
met, walked along together if we fell in company, and conversed, 
though sparingly, on ordinary topics: farther than this, however, I 
found it hard to push my new acquaintance. He was a native of 
Wirtemberg, and his name was Ludwig Bernhardi. There was a 
mystery about him which I could not fathom. His manner was neither 
cold nor distant, but beyond a certain point no one could get with 
him. He declined every invitation to visit, and never invited any one 
to visit him. He kept very quiet, went to no place of amusement, 
and never mingled among the students. There was a large garden 
attached to the old stone house where Bernhardi lodged, and a lively 
young Frenchman, one of our company, one day ran through the 
hall and looked out into this garden, where he saw, as he declared, 
the pale student walking with a beautiful young girl. After this 
announcement the mystery for a time was solved: ‘ Bernhardi was 
so taken up with his ‘chere amie’ that for the present he cared for 
nothing better ;’ ‘ The Wirtemberger was no fool, after all;’ ‘ The 
German was silent and shrewd,’ and so on and so forth. For my- 
self I did not fall in with these generally-received explanations. 
There was something about that pale and saddened face, that suffer- 
ing and subdued air, which was inconsistent with any of them; at 
least they did not satisfy me. No one had as yet got a glimpse of 
the fair maiden, except the young Frenchman, and he made his com- 
panions half crazy with his descriptions of her beauty. After a 
while curiosity began to prevail again. Singular to say, the girl was 
never seen to come to the street, either by herself or in company 
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with her lover. Now Bernhardi might have lodged a dozen nymphs 
in the old stone house, and not a soul would have taken notice of it 
so long as things had gone on after a natural way; but when the 
student never walked out with his sweet-heart, never took her to the 
‘ theatre,’ nor to the ‘ gardens,’ nor to a ‘ spectacle ;? when the maid 
never appeared at the window, nor in the hall, nor at the little fruit- 
market, where ripe cherries and strawberries, the usual accompani- 
ments of a student’s breakfast, were procured by the devoted ‘ friend ;’ 
when, to crown the mystery, the young girl was observed one day 
to come to the street-door, and was about passing out, when Bern- 
hardi hurried after her, and, partly by force, partly by entreaty, 
urged her away; the curiosity of every one became excited, and the 
matter itself was a topic of general conversation and remark. Not- 
withstanding all this, no one, that I am aware of,said aught to the 
student on the subject. He was just the kind of person that no one 
would care to take such a liberty with. One could not but entertain 
a vague apprehension that by so doing one might rouse a sleeping 
devil which should not be so easy to lay. 

About that time a new-comer took possession of an apartment in 
our house which had been vacated a few days previous. He was from 
Marseilles; a tall, swarthy, black-looking creature, brawny and mus- 
cular, a savage in appearance, with a reckless swaggering gait, a bul- 
lying air; a fierce, impudent mien. He was just the sort of fellow 
to domineer over the timid and the yielding, and to hide his crest in 
presence of true courage and resolution. To persons of such de- 
scription I generally give a ‘ wide berth:’ I would rather avoid than 
quarrel withthem. There are no laurels to be gained in silencing a 
barking dog ; and there is something humiliating in a conquest over 
a poltroon and a coward. 

For this reason, I made it a point to have as little to do with Balai- 
guer (that was the name of the Marseillese) as possible. Some of 
my comrades were particularly taken by his bold front and egregious 
pretensions ; and with a certain class he got to be both leader and 
oracle. Isoon discovered him to be an infamous creature. He was, 
beside, a miserable debauchee, and was actually doing serious injury 
to habits and morals among a class where habits and morals were in 
all conscience lax enough. 

Balaiguer was not long in getting hold of the story of Bernhardi. 
Then he swore a vulgar oath that ‘he would unearth this sly fellow ; 
he would see whether a man had a right to keep his pretty mistress shut 
up in a cage like a bird. He would pay the little minx a visit, and 
what was more, by ! he would carry her off, nolens volens, before 
the little Dutchman’s face and eyes.’ 

I happened to be present at this harangue, which was made one day 
to a knot of students assembled in the ‘ salle-d-manger.’ Balaiguer’s 
announcement made me shudder; not that I feared for the safety of 
the parties threatened ; but a presentiment suddenly came across me 
that death would be in the mess which the Marseillese was brewing. 

The next day Majendie was to lecture at eleven upon the ‘ cause 
of pulsation.’ I had returned from my usual morning visit to the 
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hospital ‘De Notre Mére de Pitié ;’ where we had the privilege of 
‘following’ the celebrated Louis ; and was quietly seated at my little 
breakfast-table, when, after a light knock, the young Frenchman, who 
had reconnoitred the garden across the street, entered the room. I 
should have mentioned that he was a Parisian, of good family, and 
although gay, thoughtless, and fond of a frolic, had nevertheless a 
nice sense of honor, coupled with real refinement of character. 

‘Do you know,’ said he, ‘ that I feel reproached about our neighbor 
opposite ? Here is Balaiguer, who swears that as soon as Bernhardi 
goes to the lecture he will run over and make love to his mistress : 
now I know the Séte will do her some violence, and it is all owing to 
the foolish stories I have told of my seeing her in the garden; I 
thought but to have some fun with my comrades ; to tell you the truth, 
the girl was beautiful, but there was something in the looks of both 
that has made my heart ache ever since. Believe me, it is not as we 
eee and yet my jokes have set on this coquin. What shall I 

o% 

‘You are a noble fellow,’ I exclaimed, involuntarily. The young 
Frenchman took my hand and pressed it to his heart. The impul- 
sive words were appreciated. ‘ We will step at once,’ said I, ‘to Ba- 
laiguer. He must not think of such a thing. We do not want to 
quarrel with him; but we F 

‘Fear nobody,’ interrupted the young Frenchman. ‘ Let us go.’ 

*Accordingly, we proceeded to the apartment of the Marseillese. 
It wanted but ten minutes to eleven. If I made any delay I should 
lose even a tolerable seat in the lecture-room: so 1 came at once to 
the point. Under other circumstances I might have been less direct. 
‘ Belaiguer,’ said I, ‘our friend here informs me that we are alto- 
gether on the wrong scent as to Bernhardi, and that there is nothing 
over the way to excite your curiosity or repay your gallantry. We 
hope, therefore, you will let our neighbor rest in peace.’ 

‘Bah!’ said Belaiguer; at the same time putting the fore-finger of 
his right hand under his eye, and pulling down the lower lid, he ex- 
claimed, in a jeering tone, ‘da d’autres!’ 

‘I suppose I understand you,’ I continued. ‘Now look you, Mon- 
sieur Balaiguer, we students love fair play. I am no informer, but I 
give you notice that I shall warn Bernhardi of what you would be at. 
Good morning.’ 

‘You could not do me a greater favor,’ shouted the Marseillese, 
as the young Frenchman and I passed from the room. ‘ Tell the 
Dutchman to hurry, for I shall make short work of it.’ 

We descended to the street, hoping to see Bernhardi as he came 
from his room : we were too late. Our concierge informed us that 
he saw Monsieur leave his house nearly five minutes before we came 
down. ‘Hasten after him,’ said the young Frenchman. ‘I will not 
go to the lecture; I willremain in my room. Mon Dieu! I am quite 
nervous.’ 

I had nearly half a mile to walk, or rather to run, for I believe I 
ran all the way. As I anticipated, the lecture-room was crowded. 


The lecture had commencd, for Majendie was punctual, and he had 
VOL. XXXIV. 
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much ground to go over. A goose, whish was to be dissected alive 
in the course of the lecture, stood upon the table, in charge of a fa- 
vorite student, and as I entered, the familiar ‘ comprenez-vous’ of the 
lecturer fell upon my ear. I heard nothing more. I glanced anxi- 
ously up and down, over and across the room, but could not see the 
object of my search. 

‘What the devil is the matter with you?’ said my friend B——, 
taking hold of me. 

‘Nothing ; I want to find Bernhardi.’ 

‘There he is, away in that corner. Don’t you see him ?” 

I took a direct course for the corner, sometimes over a student’s 
back, sometimes over the benches, and laid my hand upon his shoulder. 
‘ You had better go home!’ I[ whispered in his ear. 

Quick as thought the German sprung to his feet. His face be- 
came livid; his eyes started from their sockets. 

‘Quick !’ said |. 

Bernhardi had disappeared. 

I do not know how | sat out the lecture. I have some recollection 
of seeing the poor goose struggle, or try to struggle, and of the com- 
placent air of the lectur er,ashe mingled his ‘E-ntendez vous?’ ‘Eh bien ! 
voyez vous,’ with the cries of the suffering creature, while he deliber- 
ately cut away muscle, and nerve, and tendon, in the gradual illustra- 
tion of his subject. But my thoughts were elsewhere. I saw in AY 
mind Bernhardi and the Marseillese. I pictured every conceivable 
catastrophe ; and so engrossed did I become in this, that the first hint 
I had of the completion of the lecture was the general uproar conse- 
quent upon clearing the hall. I hurried out by myself, and hastened 
to the Rue d’Enfer. 

Going up the staircase 1 saw a few drops of blood scattered along. 
At that moment the young Frenchman opened the door of his room, 
and drew me into it. His mirthful countenance at once relieved me. 

‘Come in —come in!’ hee exclaimed ; ‘I have been watching for you. 
Belaiguer has caught it,’ and he began Jaughing immoderately. 

‘Don’t laugh apy more, for Heaven’s sake, till I know what you 
are laughing at! 

Whereupon in few words the young Frenchman informed me that 
very soon after I left, Balaiguer c ‘rossed over to Bernhardi’s quarters ; 
that he stationed himself at an open window to watch the other’s 
movements ; that after the lapse of some five minutes he heard a 
violent scream, and was about rushing across to protect the party 
assailed, when Bernhardi came tearing down the street like a mad- 
man, and ran into the house and up the stairs, and in less than a 
minute the Marseillese was seen rolling from the top to the bottom ; 
that he picked himself up and skulked back into his room, bleeding, 
but, as my companion feared, not much hurt. 

After expressing our mutual delight at the termination of the 
affair, | went to my own room. I took it for granted that the matter 
was ended, for I knew that Balaiguer had not courage to push it 
farther, and I supposed that Bernhardi would rest satisfied with the 
chastisement he had already inflicted. 1 was mistaken; for in a few 
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minutes a knock was heard at my door, and Bernhardi entered. 
He was pale as death; his eyes glistened with intense hate and des- 
peration ; his soul appeared harrowed by the most violent emotions ; 
but when he spoke his words fell slow, and were articulated natu- 
rally. 

‘I am under an obligation to you: for that reason I come here. 
I would be still deeper in your debt. Will you go for me to the 
wretch and demand immediate satisfaction? I say wnmediate !’ 

‘Are you not carrying the matter too far?’ said I, soothingly ; 
‘has he not been sufficiently punished ?” 

‘ Punished !’ said Bernhardi, fiercely ; ‘do you know what he at- 
tempted 2 

I shook my head. 

‘Then it shall forever remain unknown. ‘ Punished !’— one short 
minute, and I should have been too late! Hear youthat? Will 
you act for me? Will you act now? Will you see that we meet 
forthwith ?” 

‘That will depend on your adversary.’ 

‘Oh, I cannot wait—I will not wait!’ exclaimed Bernhardi: 
‘go! go!’ 

The irresistible frenzy of the student prevailed. I was taken by 
surprise. Quiet and peaceful as was the life I led, before I was 
aware of it 1 found this strange commission thrust upon me; and 
almost before I knew it I was in Balaiguer’s room. The Marseillese 
sat smoking with a light cap upon his head, which only partly con- 
cealed some recent bruises. 

‘So,’ said the savage, ‘ you come to have your laugh with the rest! 
and you were the tell-tale, eh ?— you were the sneak !’ 

‘We will settle these epithets by-and-by; at present another’s 


business has a preference. You must be aware that your conduct 
this morning 


‘What of it P 

‘ Nothing, except that Bernhardi will meet you at any moment 
you will appoint; for him the sooner the better.’ 

‘For me the sooner the better,’ growled the Marseillese. 

‘ Who is your friend ?’ 

‘ Sacré bleu ! that remains to be seen. I will send him to you.’ 

I went back to my room, somewhat surprised at the bold bearing 
of Balaiguer, for I was sure that he was a coward, until 1 remem- 
bered that he was an expert swordsman, and that Bernhardi once 
told me that he himself had little knowledge of the weapon. 

In about a quarter of an hour an acquaintance called on the part 
of Balaiguer. As I anticipated, swords were chosen. As to time 
and place, the Marseillese was quite indifferent. 

There was a large hall over a billiard-room in a street near by, 
where many of the students were in the habit of fencing, but where, 
at that hour of the day, no one was likely to be seen. To this hall 
we agreed to repair forthwith. 

I summoned Bernhardi, and, accompanied by another friend, ac- 
cording to arrangement, we proceeded to the appointed place. 
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The German grew move and more excited. Never had I wit- 
nessed such an awful manifestation of human passion. 

‘Are you expert with the small-sword ?’ said I, as we went along. 

‘It matters not how expert I am; I shall pass my weapon through 
his heart !’ 

These words were spoken slowly and deliberately, yet the speaker 
was boiling with rage. 

We entered the hall. Balaiguer and his friends were on the spot. 
Bernhardi took no notice of any thing. His eyes glared more hor- 
ribly than ever; a white foam gathered on his lip. 

Balaiguer seemed in spirits. He was evidently delighted at the 
excitement of his adversary, and confident in his own skill. 

The preliminaries were soon settled, (for a student’s duel was no 
very serious affair, it rarely being a matter of life and death, gene- 
rally ending in a scratch, or at most a flesh-wound,) and the parties 
stepped forward for the encounter. 

I looked at Bernhardi with a curious eye. His ‘ case’ was a phe- 
nomenon in physiology; for excited — nay, almost raving —as he 
was, | perceived that physically his muscles were firm; there was 
no tremor in a single nerve. Dupuytren himself, at the moment of 
commencing the most serious operation, never carried a firmer hand. 
When he looked his adversary for the first time in the eye, he could 
scarcely contain himself. 

The signal was given. 

‘ Beast |’ screamed Bernhardi, as he brought his sword awkwardly 
to a guard, ‘shall I kill you at once, or shall I do it with a ‘one, 
two and three?’ Is a moment’s time worth any thing to you? If 
so, you shall have it; for a moment saved her !” 

Balaiguer smiled triumphantly at this new proof of his adversary’s 
frenzied state, and made an ordinary pass with which to commence 
the combat. Their swords met for the first time. 

‘ Now for it!’ said Bernhardi. ‘One,’ (a pass, parried by Balai- 
guer;) ‘two,’ (parried also;) ‘three!’ The Marseillese fell, thrust 
through and through ! 

Bernhardi looked at the dead man for an instant. ‘ Dog!’ he ex- 
claimed ; then, throwing down his sword, he clutched my arm, and 
clinging to it convulsively, he tottered down into the street. 

I supported him to my room. He was as weak and powerless as 
an infant. In the course of an hour he regained sufficient strength 
to walk home without assistance, and extorting a promise from me 
to visit him the next morning, he went away. 

I bolted the door of my room, and throwing myself into a chair, 
remained the rest of the afternoon and all the evening sitting quite 
alone. At length I went to bed, but I could not sleep. Which ever 
way I turned, the form of the Marseillese, cold, stiff and stark, lay 
stretched out before me. The fierce whiskers, the grim moustaches, 
and the savage beard curled as fierce and as grim and as savage as 
ever, as it were in mockery of the pallid features they once so gaily 
adorned ; while close at hand, stood Bernhardi, his sword dripping 
with blood, the very incarnation of an exulting fiend. Not for one 
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minute did I close my eyes the whole night, for when I attempted it 
the images grew more horrible, and I was forced to open them in 
order to dispel the illusion. 

I tried to believe the whole a dream, that I had been oppressed by 
a horrible night-mare. I could not realize that I had been so suddenly 
arrested, turned from my quiet unobtrusive way of life, and made to 
participate in the death, not to say murder, of a fellow creature: it 
seemed as if the morning would bring some relief, and for the morn- 
ing 1 anxiously watched. 

It came at last, but I was in no haste to stir out. At length a knock 
at my door roused me. It was the young Frenchman, and I rose to 
admit him. He told me about what I feared to ask. Balaiguer was 
discovered early in the evening by some students who repaired to the 
hall to fence. They gave the alarm and the police took the matter 
in charge. ‘Three students, acquaintances of the deceased, were 
missing, (they were the two friends of Balaiguer and the young man 
who with me acted as friend to Bernhardi, who fearing the annoyance 
if not the danger of a legal investigation, had immediately left Parig,) 
it was understood that Belaiguer must have fallen in a duel, and it 
was a natural conclusion that the three who fled were his antagonist 
and the second of each party. So suddenly had the affair sprung up, 
so suddenly had it terminated, that not a soul beyond the persons pre- 
sent, except the young Frenchman, who could guess the truth, knew 
or suspected any thing relating to it. The latter now begged me to 
rise, and appear as if nothing had happened, and insisted that I should 
take my coffee with him. 

I asked for Bernhardi. The young Frenchman had not seen him, 
but singular to say, his name had not been mentioned in connection 
with the tragical affair. Two strong cupsof the best coffee with the 
usual accompaniments of a roll, two eggs, and a plate of fruit, did 
much to restore the steadiness of my nerves, which had been, I admit, 
considerably shaken. 

Recollecting my promise to visit Bernhardi, I crossed over soon after 
breakfast to see him. 

He was standing at the door of the conciergerie, apparently wait- 
ing for me. 

He took my hand as I came up, and inquired anxiously how I was. 
As for himself, his countenance had resumed its pale, saddened ex- 
pression. Notrace of the passions, which had been so terribly roused, 
appearing there. 

He requested me to go with him to his room, and I willingly as- 
sented. We entered it in silence. Bernhardi pointed to a chair, and 
I sat down, while he took a seat near me. I glanced over the apart- 
ment. It bore traces, all around, of the presence of — woman. It 
was furnished with admirable taste, and ornamented with pictures, 
engravings, and embroidery. Folding doors, which however were 
closed, led into another room, and with the one we were in evidently 
formed a suite. I had scarcely time to finish this rapid inspection 
when one of these doors opened, and, I speak considerately, the love- 
liest, most angelic-looking being I ever beheld, entered. Her face 
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was as faultless as othe Maitotan of Carre eggio, her form as perfect as 
the Venus of Phidias, her countenance absolutely lovely and serene ; 
her eyes were a deep hazel, and the heavy tresses of her rich brown 
hair were exquisitely braided over her temples, and wreathed around 
the back of her head. She entered the room, and as if unconscious 
of my presence, approached Bernhardi, and throwing her arms over 
his shoulders, pressed him fondly, while she exclaimed: ‘ Dear, dear 
Ernest, have you returned at last? Oh! do not go out again!’ 

Bernhardi shrunk from the embrace as if suddenly bruised by a blow, 
while his countenance exhibited signs of physical pain and suffering. 
He rose quietly from his seat and putting his arm around the lovely 
intruder, led her gently back to her apartment, without any resistance 
on her part. As she was leaving the room, she turned her eyes casu- 
ally upon me; at once a horrible suspicion darted through my brain, 
my heart beat violently, my knees shook together. Bernhardi closed 
the door and resumed his seat by me : his countenance was troubled ; 
he looked in my face sadly, and after a while he spoke. 

‘I asked you to come here that I might give you the explanation 
to which you are entitled. Rumor and gossip have doubtless been 
busy with me. I care for neither, and although I have no desire for 
notoriety, I am indifferent to it. You have laid me under an obligation 
which I can never remove, and one which peremptorily demands 
that I should explain all to you. I shall be brief, just as brief as the 
bare recital will permit. Will you listen?’ 

I bowed assent. 

‘I ama native of Wirtemberg. I was born in the little village 
of . My father was a w ealthy peasant, and I am an only child. 
I was brought up tenderly, and as I was said to manifest considerable 
wit and intelligence, my father determined to educate me. In the 
same village dwelt a widow lady, whose husband had been an officer 
of some distinction under Napoleon. Upon his death his widow had 
come back to her native place, bringing with her an only child, a 
little daughter of some seven or eight years of age. I was then about 
ten. The widow’s fortune was small, but sufficient for the simple 
habits of the place she had chosen for her home. My father had known 
her when a young girl, and with my mother often called at her little 
cottage. In this way Rosalie and | were thrown much together. In- 
deed after a while we were almost inseparable. In all our sports 
and plays I was always Rosalie’s bachelor. I used to call Rosalie 
my little ‘ wife’ and she called me her little ‘man.’ This was without 
any reflection on our part: neither of us were old enough to think 
seriously. 

‘At length the time arrived when I was,to go away to school. I 
suppose I was twelve years old, and I took leave of Rosalie with a 
heavy heart. I really think at that early age I loved her. Well: 
years ran along. From school I went to Heidelberg. I was ambi- 
tious, | was full of energy, and my love for Rosalie preserved my 
boyish purity of heart. Year after year, as I visited my home, I was 
surprised to find in her some new grace, some new charm, some new 
beauty. At sixteen, she seemed to me all that could be imagined of 
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when is lovely and beautiful. A deleieas ecstasy floated diwvonalh 
me when | felt that she would one day be mine. 

‘ But I had a drawback to my happiness. In spite of every effort 
to believe the contrary, I could not feel in my very heart that I was 
loved by Rosalie even as I loved. True, she was fond of me, but it 
seemed rather the attachment to be felt for a protector or a brother, 
not the devotion of love to love. 

‘I nursed myself with hopes. J had never loved but Rosalie; no 
one had ever loved me but Rosalie; and whe could expect that a 
young girl should show the same deep devotion that marks a power- 
ful manly heart? This was the way | reasoned. Rosalie I was cer- 
tain kept nothing from me. Shetold me every thing. She said she 
loved me as well as she loved her mother; ought I not to be satisfied ? 
But when I pressed her to my heart, I felt not that electr#cal affinity 
which cements in one hearts which are united; still I did not com- 
plain: how could | complain, when Rosalie told me I was all to her? 

‘I had passed three years at Heidelberg, and now went to Munich. 
I had determined on medicine, and prepared to follow the study 
with devotion. I had been at Munich nearly a year, and I yearned 
to come home and see Rosalie. I had stayed away longer than 
usual, because I wished to take a degree in my profession; then I 
felt that I could claim Rosalie for my wife. I did go home. Let 
me hasten my tale. I greeted my parents; every thing was well. 
hurried to Rosalie. She was welltoo. She ran outtomeetme. She 
was delighted to see me. Never had she looked so beautiful. As 
we entered her mother’s house together, she exclaimed : ‘ We have 
a guest—a charming guest; a son of my father’s dearest friend. 
He has been with us for a month, but must soon return to Paris; 
and I shall miss him so!’ 

‘ My brow grew overcast; my heart sunk. I said nothing; I be- 
lieved my destiny sealed. I did not even look upon Rosalie reproach- 
fully. How could [ look repyoachfully upon her ?—for her soul 
was pure; it knew no guile; it was incapable of concealment, or 
coquetry, or caprice. 

‘ Suffice it to say — for the narration is too much for me —that on 
entering the cottage I found a young and handsome French officer. 
He was, as Rosalie had said, the only child of her father’s dearest 
friend, and had sought out the widow at his father’s request. ‘Hear 
me,’ whispered Bernhardi, while he drew his chair nearer to me. I 
made friends with that young officer. With the closest observation 
I sifted him as wheat. I found him honorable, high-minded, good- 
tempered, pure. I satisfied myself that Rosalie loved him, (poor 
child! she did not know it;) I sought an interview with Ernest de 
Fleury —that was his name; I pressed the secret from him, which 
he swore should otherwise never have been revealed, for he knew 
that Rosalie was my betrothed. Then I turned, and went for Rosa- 
lie. I had a long, long interview with her. F'or Heaven’s sake, let 
me hasten!’ gasped Bernhardi. ‘ You — you —guess the rest; guess 
it all, The sweet angel was sweeter than ever; but —but—I got 
at the truth. She protested that she would never — never give me 
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up; those were the words, ‘give me up.’ That was noble; and then 
she pitied me; but I was not to be thwarted. I took her with me to 
the cottage. Ernest de Fleury was there. I joined their hands and 
ran out— | ran home, and— and — old as I was, I threw myself into 
my mother’s arms, and burst into tears. Oh! Great Gop of this 
strange universe! what is like unto a mother’s love? There I sat 
all of the day — all of the evening, my head pressed against the breast 
that had given me life and nourishment, and there, in broken senten- 
ces, amidst sobs, and tears, and groans, | told her all. And my mother, 
how she sympathized with every heart-pang ; how entirely did she 
understand my feelings and my motives; how tenderly did she en- 
twine her arms around me, until at last I fell asleep upon her bosom. 

‘ The next day | returned to Munich. 

‘ How long | should have remained away I know not; but at the 
end of a twelvemonth I heard from my parents that a fearful epidemic 
was raging in my native village, and that they desired to see me. I 
went home. The village was in mourning; a malignant fever was 
carrying off the inhabitants. Rosalie’s mother had just expired, and 
Rosalie herself lay sick unto death. My parents had thus far escaped. 

‘I went at once to Rosalie’s cottage. [ became her physician, at- 
tendant, nurse. I watched night and day. The fever had reached 
its height, the crisis had come, and Rosalie opened her eyes on the 
fearful morning which should decide her fate. I saw that she was 
saved. A grateful look of recognition beamed in her countenance. 
She was very weak, but the danger had passed. 

‘The next morning fatal news came to the village. A letter to 
Rosalie’s mother, now no more, announced the death of Ernest de 
Fleury. He had been seized with ‘la grippe,’ then the prevailing 
epidemic in Paris, and had died in six hours. 

‘Rosalie was the first to see the letter. One glance was enough; 
she fell back in my arms, in violent convulsions. 

‘Days and weeks and months I watched by her bed-side. At 
length her strength returned ; the bloom once more freshened her 
cheek. I was full of hope. One morning, as I entered, she sprang 
up from the bed, and throwing her arms around me, she exclaimed, 
(as you heard her exclaim but just now,) ‘ Dear, dear Ernest! have 
you returned at last? Oh! do not go out again !’ 

‘Then my cup of misery was full. My Rosalie, Ernest’s Rosalie, 
was —zmnbecile !’ 

Bernhardi paused; he spoke not a word for five minutes; then 
he said: ‘ You know the whole. She thinks that I am her Ernest, 
and she is happy in my presence. Physically, she enjoys the ex- 
treme of health; mentally, alas! she is no more! I came with her 
to Paris, hoping that the change would benefit her, for Ernest lived 
here; but it is of no use. My prayer is that my life may be spared 
to outlast hers; for what will become of her when I am no more? 
Do you blame me for assuming the execution of the law upon that 
wretch? You cannot blame me. I blame not myself. 

‘My life is devoted to her. I honor my Maker, who has given in 
Curist Jesus the great example of a disinterested love. Who is so 
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selfish as to whisper to me that ‘love must be mutual?’ I acknow- 
ledge the devotion of woman. I know that often she dies of a 
broken heart; but I dive broken-hearted !’ 

Bernhardi had finished. I took his hand and pressed it in silence, 
and came away. The next day I left en route for Italy, accompanied 
by Dr. O. H. Partridge, then my fellow-student, now a distinguished 
physician in Philadelphia. 

On our return to Paris, after a lapse of more than a year, I made 
inquiry for Bernhardi, and learned that, several months before, he had 
left the city with the unfortunate Rosalie, and had gone no one knew 
whither. 


A MARTYR’S VICTORY. 


BY REV. JAMES GILBORNEB LYONS, LL.D 


Wren Arartc the Goth was defeated at Pollentia and Verona (A. D. 403,) by Srizicno, the general 
ot Ronorivs, andso driven foratime from Italy, the Romans celebrated that event with great rejoicing 
and magnificence. A triumphal procession and aconflict of wild beasts at once dazzled and gratified the 
roultitude. The shows of gladiators were then forever brought to an end by TzELEMAcHods, an Asiatic 
monk, whom the people stoned to death in the amphitheatre for attempting to separate the combatants. 
HownorRivus was thus reminded of his duty as a Christian emperor, and soon after put forth an edict 
forbidding all such exhibitions for the future 


Tue streets ure thronged in mighty Rome, 
The gleaming ensigns spread, 

While warriors march in triumph home, 
With firm and measured tread ; 

For bowed at last and forced to yield 

On rough Pollentia’s crimson field, 
Stern Axaric has fled, 

And left his ruthless Gothic powers 

All crushed beneath Verona’s towers. 


Those who once quailed at that dire name 
May now deride their foe, 
And boast as if they shared the fame 
Of glorious Stixicuo ; 
Of him who felt no craven fears 
Rise at the flash of northern spears, 
And struck no feeble blow, 
But matched with trophies green and high 
The monuments of days gone by. 


But when the clear Italian sun 
Pours down its noontide fire, 

The trumpet speaks the games begun 
Which idle crowds admire ; 

And soon from barred and gloomy caves 

Driven howling out by troops of slaves, 
In grim and sullen ire, 

Beusts, the wild brood of many a land, 

Pace with loud rage the level sand. 
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A Martyr’s Victory. 


Geetulia’s lion, freshly brought 
From scorched and desert plains, 
And ravening tigers, newly sought 
On Parthia’s waste domains ; 
Bears from the frozen Oder’s mouth, 
And panthers from the burning South, 
Bred in old Nubian fanes, 
Make there a stern and ghastly fray 
For tribes more savage far than they. 


But hark! the trumpet’s warning peal 
Is sounding as before, 
And bondsmen clear, with staff and steel, 
The red arena’s floor ; 
The fainting brutes are swept away, 
This saved to bleed another day, 
That weltering in its gore ; 
And Men, of martial frame and race, 
Take with slow step the vacant place. 


Two, chosen from the warlike throng, 
Begin a deadly strife ; : 

One a gray swordsman, scarred and strong, 
One in the bloom of life ; 

This nursed where snows on Heemus shine, 

That torn from hills beside the Rhine, 
From children, home and wife ; 

And high-born matrons hold their breath, 

All bent to see the work of death. 


Their toil was fierce, but short; and now, 
Flung bleeding in the dust, 

The Thracian waits, with pale cold brow, 
The last and mortal thrust ; 

When rushing forth, till then unseen, 

A swarthy pilgrim leaps between, 
Strong in a Christian’s trust, 

And drenched with blood, yet undismayed, 

Stays with fixed grasp the uplifted blade. 


A light smooth cross of cedar-wood 
The gentle stranger bore, 
Long worn in holy solitude 
On Syria’s palmy shore : 
‘ Romans,’ he said, ‘ for Him whose birth 
Gave hopes divine of peace on Earth, 
Arise, and evermore, 
Servants of Gop in act and name, 
Cast off these works of guilt and shame!” 


He ceased: a scowl like noon’s eclipse 
Spreads fast from seat to seat, 

And fourscore thousand hostile lips 
Loud words of wrath repeat : 

They rave and roar as groves of pine, 

Waked on the Etrurian Apennine 
When storms the tall crags beat, 

Till, heaved and troubled furiously, 

Breaks in one surge that living sea, 









































Porter Piper. 


The German leaves his task undone, 
The Thracian creeps aside, 

The swordsmen flee like herds that shun 
Vexed Arno’s foaming tide ; 

But as a pharos meets the shock 

Of waves on some unsheltered rock 
Where seas are deep and wide, 

Tevcemacuus looked up and trod 

That path of danger, true to Gop. 


And when the stony tempest burst 
On his defenceless head, 

He stood unshrinking as at first, 
As free from doubt or dread ; 
With aspect full of peace and love, 
As if he came from worlds above, 
And hands in prayer outspread, 

He laid him down, nor breathed again, 
Whelmed by that host of vengeful men. 
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Yet deem thou not the martyr died 
Warring for right in vain ; 

His WAS THE PRIZE FOR WHICH HE SIGHED, 
AND HIS THE ETERNAL GAIN: 

Fierce Avaric shall yet return, 

And Rome’s fair dwellings blaze and burn, 
Filled with red heaps of slain ; 

But scenes, where man must bleed for mirth, 

Shall blast no more the ransomed Earth. 
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Porter Pirer was a genius; but don’t imagine for a moment, 
reader, that Porter was a man addicted to poetry, romance, or star- 
gazing of any kind. Porter was a man of far too much solidity to 
rise into the airy regions of fairy-land. On the contrary, he looked 
on poets, novelists and romancers with the same feelings of mingled 
admiration, contempt and fear with which an old owl, surprised by 
the return of light, regards the noisy tribe of robins, jays and wrens 
that flutter and twitter around him. Neither was Porter a philanthro- 
pist, nor world-improving schemer, with a noddle full of Utopias.. 
He could see neither profit, utility, nor beauty in universal benevo- 
lence, and never were the gates of Paradise more firmly closed upon 
an unbeliever than were the eyes, ears and pockets of our friend 
against all attacks from that source. No peripatetic caterer for the 
stomachs and backs of the poor found grace in the eyes of Porter. 
No sooner did he bring his prodigious mental machinery to bear 
upon the gist of their mission, than they prudently vanished from his 
door, without waiting for verbal warning. Porter was neither his- 
torian, theologian, logician, philanthropist, statesman, philosopher, 
poet, painter, nor sculptor. What then was he? Porter was a 
mathematician. From the day of his birth he was no common 
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being. Omens attended ha: eal day, and a few weeks before that 
momentous occasion his mother dreamed she was delivered of a 
triangle. At the precise moment of his arrival ‘ad superas,’ or 
rather ‘ad externas, aures,’ all the lead pipe fell from the roof and 
sides of the house, and the owls in the neighboring grove struck up 
a most appalling hoot, accompanied by the tenor-cawing of a flock 
of crows that flew over the house at that time. The meek and pa- 
tient ass, who had stood until then quietly in his stall, and had always 
been noted for the singular gravity of his deportment, commenced 
kicking most furiously against the sides of his stable, accompanying 
his exertions with a most terrific and prolonged bray; while a paper 
fools’- cap, which had long decorated the paternal walls ‘in terrorem’ 
to the juvenile and boisterous fry that thronged the mansion, fell sud- 
denly down as the new-born babe was borne beneath it to the bath, 
and, as if directed by some unseen hand, encircled his infantine brow. 

Porter, as he advanced in years, was never seen to shed tears, nor 
to smile, but ever preserved the same invincible gravity of demeanor. 
He was remarkable, too, for the slowness and deliberation of his 
movements. When, in infancy, the maternal breast was presented 
to him, he usually turned his eyes toward it with a pertinacious 
stare, and it was only after apparently going through a long and 
severe mental process that he seemed to have the least idea of the 
use to which it should be put. When grown somewhat older, and 
sent, with the rest of his brethren, to the neighboring school, he used 
to suffer the various tricks and petty persecutions of his more vola- 
tile mates with the most stolid and unalterable gravity. Many a 
time did the mischievous rascals insert pins into him, without his 
apparently having the least idea of what they were doing. Some- 
times, when his turmentors thrust beyond all reasonable depth, he 
would appear to feel uneasy, and after some deliberation, would 
apply his hand to the part afflicted ; but such demonstrations of ex- 
citement were unusual. 

While his companions were engaged in ball, leap-frog, wrestling, 
and various other juvenile sports, he employed himself with the most 
intense gravity in tracing lines in the sand, seemingly engaged in the 
deepest meditation. When the curly-headed rogues were indulged 
in ‘a molasses- candy pulling,’ and were devouring their portions 
with shouts of merriment, he always seated himself in a corner, and 
with a solemn expression busied himself in constructing various un- 
couth figures with his portion of the sticks. He never played at 
marbles, nor any frivolous games of the kind; but he would occa- 
sionally watch the proceedings, at such times, with the most intense 
interest, and taking the first opportunity, would suddenly pounce 
upon the polished heap, and scooping up’as many as he could hold 
in his hands, would lumber off toward one of his retreats, with an 
uncouth mixture of chuckle and wheeze, the nearest approach to a 
laugh he was ever known to indulge in. If successful in retaining 
his unlawful prize, he would employ himself for hours in counting 
and variously arranging them. 

One day, Porter, while rummaging over his father’s books, which 
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he did, rather to see in how many ways he could combine them on 
the floor than from any desire to make the acquaintance of their con- 
tents, met with an old Euclid. At the first sight of the uncouth fig- 
ures and hieroglyphical letters that covered its pages, he jumped from 
the floor and shuffled about in a perfect ecstasy. Never were the 
fountains of his soul sostirred before. He see-sawed about the room 
in a grotesque attempt to dance, and tossing his cap in the air, en- 
deavored to give it a playful kick, but failing in the attempt, came 
sprawling upon the floor, where he lay for some time, exhausted by 
his saltatory exertions, and grinning hideously. 

As soon as this playful ebullition had subsided, he turned to the 
book, which he opened somewhat hastily, and was immediately ab- 
sorbed inits contents. The food for which his mind had been craving 
was found at last, and he was happy. The ‘xadov’ was his. From that 
moment his occupation was decided. His beloved Euclid occupied 
him night and day. His companions and the old people endeavored 
to argue him out of his unreasonable and exclusive devotion to this 
pursuit; but invain. They might as well have reasoned with a post. 
Porter was impervious to argument. In fact he did not appear to 
comprehend what they were aiming at. He would listen at first, 
. with a dubious air, which would gradually deepen into a stare of the 
most intense perplexity and wonder, and if the expostulation were 
still continued, his face would soon lose all expression and exhibit 
nothing but a dead unmeaning blank. It was useless to contend 
against such obstacles to conviction, and Porter was allowed to pur- 
sue the even tenor of his way unmolested ; beside, it was agreed on 
all hands that he could dive into a proposition and extract its pith and 
marrow while others were breaking their teeth against the outside. 
Thenceforth, every table and chair was carved over with all imagina- 
ble grotesque figures, and his mother once discovered him hard at 
work upon her wedding ring, in an obstinate attempt to square the 
circle. He cleared the ‘Pons Asinorum’ at a stride, and plunged 
headlong into the deepest mire beyond, and wallowed in it as if it 
had been his native element. Theories, propositions, formulas and 
solutions, were devoured with the same insatiable relish that the os- 
trich exhibits while breaking his fast upon his favorite dishes of old 
leather and iron. 

In the mean time his visage elongated ; his shirt, whenever he had 
one, for he sometimes forgot it entirely, or perhaps put it into his 
pocket for a handkerchief, was beautifully variegated, with here and 
there a patch of whitish-brown upon what was apparently a grayish 
black ground, and his sturdy hairs projected from his head in every 
direction in the most picturesque confusion, like the lances of a troop 
of cavalry in a furious fight. His frame was built in the most beauti- 
ful mathematical proportion. Nearly every figure in Euclid could 
have been demonstrated upon the different parts of his body. His 
belly and shoulders were regularly perfect segments of circles; his 
legs formed a superb ellipse, scraping a most intimate and affectionate 
acquaintance with each at the extremities, but retreating apparently 
in huge disgust at the knees; his head was a correct cone, broad at 
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the base, and gradually contr acting its Lianien and becoming beautifully 
less till it rose to the apex, which was decorated with a tuft vulgarly 
called cow-lick, which waved gracefully over the hairy hill beneath, 
like a warrior’s plume. He had a huge mouth, graced with a most 
portentous set of teeth, forming an acute right angle with a monstrous 
pair of ears, whose rough and ragged sides it almost touched. He 
wore a rusty brown hat, stuck upon his head with mathematical preci- 
sion, and a thread-bare black coat, cut in right angles, each of which 
was demonstrably correct; and his nose, “overlapping his mouth, 
seemed to threaten a descent upon a huge greasy stock, buckled 
tightly about his neck. Such was the outward man of Porter Piper. 

By dint of persevering and desperate digging, aided by a continual 
thunder of moods, tenses and conjugations in his ears by his instruc- 
tor, and a sturdy application of the birch to that part of the ‘human 
frame divine’ which has been made from time immemorial to serve 
as a conducting medium to the brain, Porter mastered a sufficiency of 
Latin and Greek to enable him to enter college, where his father had 
determined to send him, wisely thinking that even if his son were an 
ass, there was nothing to prevent him from becoming a good mathe- 
matician. 

So Porter, in the fulness of time, was dispatched to college. The 
evils and accidents that befell him on the road, we have not space to 
relate. Suffice it to say that he arrived, was examined and admitted 
on account of his proficiency in mathematics, although it is unneces- 
sary tosay, his examination in his other studies was far from being 
brilliant. The first night of his instalment, his room was entered by 
a marauding pack of sophomores, who saw a large quantity of rich 
material for sport in him, and who encased his head in his basin instead 
of a night-cap, put him into bed, inserted the coal-hod into his em- 
braces, and tucking him nicely up, left him muddled and stupified, 
without any very clear perception of where he was or what had been 
done to him. 

The next day he commenced the regular routine of study. He 
was utterly impenetrable to history, philosophy, or metaphysics, which 
he could neither understand nor remember, but in mathematics he 
bore away the palm. The brilliant logician, the polished writer, and 
the profound philosopher, could not compete with him a moment. 
Like the bat, he could see with the greater ease the thicker the dark- 
ness ; but if dragged into light he was blind in a moment. 

Porter wasa hard student. He dug without cessation in the laby- 
rinth of mathematics, until he reached such a depth as was never 
known to have been attained but by those gifted like himself. His 
efforts reminded one of an industrious maggot assiduously penetra- 
ting a decayed cheese. Nor was his attention distracted from his 
favorite pursuit by any other studies. For all but the pure mathe- 
matics he entertained the most sincere contempt; at least as far as 
he was capable of the feeling. Various attempts were made to induce 
him to read something beside propositions and theories, and Milton 
was put into his hands by a well-meaning friend. Porter perused it 
for some time in silence. At last he threw down the book with a 
mingled air of astonishment and disgust, and after a long and pro- 
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found deliberation, pronounced it as his opinion that the book was gue 
for nothing : ‘ For, Sir,’ said he, ‘it is all assertion and not a word of 
proof.’ 

After spending the usual time in college, he took his degree with 
distinguished honors. Shortly after gr aduating , he published a work 
upon the ‘ Pardbola of the Concatenary F luxion,’ which immediately 
attracted the attention of all the mathematical literati, and took a high 

rank at once. The fame of this work, and the reputation he had 
before acquired, induced the college to appoint him professor, with 
a high salary; being glad at any price to secure the services of a 
man so singularly adapted to his science. 

His friends, after a long series of fruiiless attempts, succeeded in 
convincing him that it would be well for him to take unto himself a 
helpmate. They accordingly looked about to find a suitable match 
for him, and pitched at last upon a lusty buxom widow of forty, the 
relict of a rich vintner. Porter’s attempts at wooing were at first 
abortive. After being introduced to the lady he was persuaded to 
pay her a visit of ceremony. The widow received him with great 
politeness, and seating him beside her on the sofa, awaited the object 
of his mission. But in vain; for Porter, sitting bolt upright, looked 
into vacancy, grim and ghastly. At last, driven to desperation, she 
addressed him some random questions. Porter, roused, turned his 
huge goggle-eyes upon her with an expression of intense sagacity, 
and seemed about to reply. But words and sentiments were not the 
tenants of Porter’s brain. The situation grew momently more em- 
barrassing ; neither spoke, but the widow sat as if fascinated, gazing 
upon the portentous pair of blinkers fastened upon her. At last, 
driven to desperation, he grinned, gasped, wheezed, and finally, 
grasping his rusty beaver, lumbered from the room with unwonted 
precipitation. 

This had nearly disgusted him with the fair sex; but at last the 
importunities of his friends induced him to send her a written pro- 
posal. Accordingly, after two days’ labor, he produced the follow- 
ing epistle : 

‘Mapam: My love for you =to marriage. 


‘Your devotec ‘ 
Your devoted ' Poaren. 


This laconic epistle was forthwith despatched, and the widow 
capitulated. It was only after a long training that Mrs, Piper was 
able to initiate him into his connubial duties, of which he seemed not 
to have the least idea. But at last she succeeded. In the fulness of 
time a host of white-headed brats were squalling about the door, to 
the infinite delight of Mrs. Piper, and to the huge disquiet and vexa- 
tion of poor Porter, who shambled about, sometimes tumbling over 
them, and occasionally treading on them, while engaged in deep: medi- 
tation. In the mean time he went on writing and publishing, until he 
was allowed on all hands to be the Napoleon of mathematics. But 
all earthly things must have an end, and so had Porter. On one un- 
lucky day he tumbled into a ditch, whose cubical contents he was 
endeavori ing to ascertain, and received a severe ducking, which carried 
him off with a fever in two days. His last words were : ‘ The unknown 
and known quantities will soon be put into equation.’ 
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SUMMER BR a2 2 2. 


*T 1s noon, but vapors dark and dun 
Conceal the chariot of the sun; 

The woods along the mountain’s brow 
Flutter their leafy pennons now ; 

The flying winds, with printless feet, 
Are charging up the village street, 
And swift the trampled dust is rolled 
Behind them in a cloud of gold. 


The Summer Rain has now begun, 
And falling heavy, one by one, 

The great drops patter on the leaves, 
And tramp along the mossy eaves, 
And scatter o’er the brooks and springs 
Fetters of crystal, broken rings, 
Which toss, and widening link again, 
And bind them with a jewelled chain. 


The brawny mower that sung so blythe, 
In withering pastures drops his scythe ; 
The reaper, cutting down the grain, 

His sickle, hurrying from the rain 
Beneath the shade of sheltering trees, 
Where Tray, the mastiff, stretched at ease 
Beside the keg of cider lies, 

Panting and snapping at the flies. 





The old horse by the loaded wain 
Pricks up his ears and shakes his main, 
And snuffing o’er the hay about, 

Pulls all the scented clover out ; 

The oxen drag the shining share 

From out the stony furrows bare, 

And stealing to the pasture’s edge, 

Go browsing by the briery hedge. 


The children coming home from school 
Are wading in the wayside pool ; 
Barefoot, with trowsers o’er the knee, 
Splashing along with roguish glee : 
And Nep, the loitering truant, sails 
His clumsy boat in‘ brimming pails 
Foaming by every cottage spout, 

And urchins in the windows shout. ; 





The rain is o’er; the clouds have shed 
Their treasures on the earth, and fled ; 
The birds awake a jocund strain, 

The laborers seek the fields again ; 
The earth is freshened green and bright, J 
The heavens are filled with laughing light, / 
And bannered clouds have thrown an arch 

Over the sun’s triumphal march ! R H. Sroppare 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


PHANTASIA, AND OTHER Poems. By Mars. James Harr. In one volume. New-York : Georg: 

P. PUTNAM. 

Poerry is no longer in America a sickly struggling plant ; it is fast opening into 
splendid blossom. Poems which twenty years ago would have made a reputation are 
now found as usual occurrences in the pages of our periodicals, and sometimes in the 
columns of the daily newspapers ; frequently anonymous, as if the author did not 
think it worth his while to be known or to be identified with them. These things 
tend to show that poetry is more generally cultivated and perhaps better appreciated 
among us now than formerly. At all events, our country can boast at present a 
large and brilliant cluster of poetical stars, of which it may well be proud. Parti- 
cularly may we point to the genius which has been shown by our female writers, 
whose poems, sometimes gathered into a bouquet, and sometimes scattered like way- 
side flowers, adorn our rising literature. 

We have been well pleased in reading the volume of poems lately published by 
Mrs. Haty. Its typographical beauty first arrested our attention, but we soon found 
‘metal more attractive.’ There is in its small compass much profound thought, much 
deep and tender sentiment, and frequent manifestations of high descriptive power. 
The writer’s home is the realm of passion and feeling. The thoughts of other days 
haunt her. In the moonlight night her mind wanders back to the days of dawning 
life ; of youth, with its hopes, joys and aspirations. She feels the bleakness and 
barrenness of real life, which the advance in the path of existence discloses. The 
first and principal poem in the collection is an exemplification of this. It reminds us 
of Worpswortn’s sublime ode : 

‘THERE was a time when meadow, grove and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 


To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light,’ etc. 


The same thought is well developed in the following stanza from ‘ Phantasia :’ 


‘ Tus is life’s bitterest portion; thus to mark 
How the free heart is shadowed day by day, 
How lost its early music, as the bark 
On life’s dimmed tide floats silently away ; 
How the quick chords of sense, whose graceful play 
The slightest breath could waken; symphonies 
Of Memory’s harp beneath morn’s glancing ray ; 
How things that life adorn, etherealize, 
Give place to sterner thoughts, to toil and care: 
And none go back, if they have past that bound, 
Unto the early freedom ; much to dare 
And much to win remains, but ever found 
Unwreathed with the fresh bloom of that enchanted ground.’ 
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Who has not felt the cares and duties of life benumbing the fine fresh emotions of 
youth, which colored every object with a rosy hue ? 


‘ Bur yet I know, where’er I go, 
That there hath passed away a glory from the earth.’ 


It is a part of the noble task of the poet to strive against this tendency of worldly 
cares, and like religion, to make men become ‘as little children ;’ to teach them the 
lesson contained in the last stanza of ‘ Phantasia :’ 


‘ On, strong should be the purpose not to lose 
Our holy freedom from the cares of dust; 
And firm, to bid the mind triumphant choose 
Its place in love omnipotent, and trust 
That bends not, shrinks not, gathers not the soil of earthly rust.’ 


Mrs. Hauu’'s reflective turn of thought tinges nearly all of her poetry with a hue 
of sadness. We would not accuse her of being 


——‘As sad as night, 
Only for wantonness.’ 


We are rather disposed to think that this is a common characteristic of many female 
poets. They too often like to indulge in the ‘ luxury of wo.’ Yet we confess that 
we should prefer to see from Mrs. Haxu’s pen more such lines as the following : 


‘For all of earth is beautiful, 
Where’er the blue skies shine ; 
From the rosy summer flowers we cull, 
To the snow-wreath on the pine : 


‘The stream upon its gurgling way 
The willow shades above ; 
The still noon of a summer’s day, 
In some far quiet grove : 


‘The blue waves’ music on the strand, 
When stars begin to glow ; 

To the white glaciers that command 
The embosomed vales below.’ 


We should be glad, had we the necessary space, to quote from some of the miscel- 
laneous poems in this volume, especially from those entitled ‘ Pompey’ and ‘ Brutus ;’ 
from ‘ Christmas Times,’ ‘ When in Summer,’ and others ; but we must leave such 
selections to the readers of the volume. Where all the poems are so worthy, it is 
difficult to choose ; yet we cannot forbear presenting a glimpse of ‘ Sunshine in the 
City,’ for its graceful and melodious flow and poetic thought : 


‘Tue sunshine in the city ! 

How it glares along the street, 

From the red brick wall cast fiercely down 
Beneath the passers’ feet ; 

And the passers trample it heedlessly, 
Nor think of the wasted ray 

That might bid the buried flower revive, 
And the earth-chained fountain play.’ 


‘ The sunshine in the country ! 
How life springs in every beam! 
The glad young flowerets greet it 
Beside the rippling stream ; 
And the waves of the rippling stream spring up 
To meet the golden ray 
That decks the green of its verdant banks, 
And lightens its joyous way.’ 
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A History oF WoNDERFUL INVENTIONS. Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood. In 
two volumes. pp. 245. New-York: HARPER AND BRoTHERs. 


Tus is a work which at once commends itself to every reader who would be in- 
structed as well as entertained. The volumes possess for us unwonted interest. The 
first division of the work contains brief yet sufficiently full and comprehensive ac- 
counts of the rise, progress and present completion or improvements of the mariner’s 
compass, light-houses, gunpowder and gun-cotton, clocks, printing, the thermometer, 
barometer, telescope and microscope ; the second division treats of the steam engine, 
cotton manufacture, steam navigation, the rail-way, gas-light, and the electric tele- 
graph ; thus bringing down the history of important inventions to the latest, and in 
many respects perhaps most wonderful, of the present age. The determination of 
the young reader will be strengthened, by the perusal of this volume, to enlist under 
the peaceful but ennobling banner of science, by the remembrance that all its great 
names are held to be more honorable than the military conqueror, because the triumphs 
of knowledge and invention are gained without bloodshed, and it is their inevitable 
tendency to bring war to an end. The communication of mutual advantage by the 
diffusion of commerce ; the perception of such advantage by the exchange of thought, 
of manufacture, of the comforts and refinements of existence, and by the cultivation 
of fraternal good-will, are certain results of the increase of science. We subjoin one 
or two extracts which will not be without interest for our readers. The following is 
from the article upon ‘ Gunpowder and Gun-Cotton :’ 


‘AnotuHER of those terrible uses to which gunpowder is applied is the forcing open of the 
gates of fortified places ; and a remarkable instance of the tremendous effect produced by it 
was exhibited during the late war in India, when Affghanistan was over-run by the British 
forces. The long peace of Europe had thrown many of the military engineers out of employ- 
ment, and several had been taken into the service of the different potentates and princes of 
India. Among such as had retained some of these mercenaries were the Ameers of Scinde; 
and when the dispute with the British East India Company broke out they fortified Ghuznee. 
which was considered one of their strongest fortresses. Every effort had been used to render 
the place ge pe and when their opponents approached it was fully believed by those in 
possession that it was quite strong enough to resist a siege of cight months, even if all the 
powers of artillery were brought against it, and all the balls fired, that could be found in India. 

‘The place was invested, and the ramparts presented a most imposing appearance ; but the 
troops were posted, and Lord KEANE, at that time in command of the British forces, deter- 
mined to take the place by assault. About three hours before daylight the men were placed, 
and Lieutenant DuRAND, of the Seventy-First Highlanders, was commissioned to open the way 
for his comrades. The cannonade had been growing louder and louder for a couple of hours, 
and every moment the peals of the musketry, both trom the walls and the assailants, became 
fiercer and fiercer. The Affghans burnt blue-lights to ascertain the position of their foes; and 
in one of the intervals of darkness, DuRAND advanced at the head of a party of men, each of 
whom bore on his shoulders a leathern bag filled with gunpowder. They succeeded in reach- 
ing the principal gate of the fortress without being observed: within were the Affghan soldiers 
appointed to guard the entrance, each smoking his pipe with the immovable gravity of Mahom- 
medans, utterly uuconscious of the tremendous catastrophe that was instantly to hurry them 
into eternity, and render all the precautions for the defence of the town useless. 

‘The bags were quickly attached to the gate; the train was laid; the fuze was lighted. 
DuranD and his men hurried to a distance, and in the next instant there was a tremendous 
explosion. The gate was scattered in fragments; the solid masonry of the walls, rent and 
torn, became a ruin; immense stones were hurled from their places, and all within the gate 
met with an instantaneous death. The way was opened; Colonel Denny, at the head of the 
forlorn hope, dashed over the ruins; and, notwithstanding the brave resistance of the defend- 
ers, the British flag soon waved over the ramparts.’ 


‘ We are quite sure,’ quotes the author, ‘that if any man could invent a means of 
destruction by which two nations going to war with each other would see large armies 
destroyed and immense treasure wasted, on both sides, in a single campaign, they 
would both hesitate at entering upon another. We affirm, therefore, that in this sense 


the greatest destroyer is the greatest philanthropist ; and supposing what is said of 
M. Scuénsein’s invention to be true, we think that all governments will, in the event 
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of differences, try all possible means of concession and conciliation before coming to a 
trial of strength in which the strong as well as the comparatively weak must be such 
great losers.’ We have in the paper upon ‘ Clocks’ this description of the one on the 
steeple of the Strasburg cathedral: ‘It was a most complicated piece of mechanism, 
the plate exhibiting a celestial globe, with the motions of the sun, moon, earth and 
planets, and the various phases of the moon, together with a perpetual almanac, on 
which the day of the month was pointed out by a statue; the first quarter of the 
hour was struck by a child with an apple, the second by a youth with an arrow, the 
third by a man with the tip of his staff, and the last quarter by an old man with his 
crutch. The hour itself was struck on a bell by a figure representing an angel, who 
opened a door and saluted the Virgin Mary ; near to the first angel stood a second, who 
held an hour-glass, which he turned as soon as the hour had finished striking. In 
addition to these was the figure of a golden cock, which, on the arrival of every suc- 
cessive hour, flapped its wings, stretched forth its neck, and crowed twice.’ Without 
farther quotation we cordially commend the work before us to the ready acceptance of 
our readers. 


KALOOLAH, On JOURNEYINGS TO THE DJEBEL Kumri: an Autobiography of JonarHan Romer. 
Edited by W.S. Mayo, M.D. In one volume. New-York: Georcre P. Putnam. London 
Davip BoeveE, Fleet-street. 


Tuis is a very clever book. It treats of several places in distant regions that it is 
not too much to presume have not often been heard of before. For example, we 
can truly say that we have not a single correspondent on the Buregrab, nor in the 
flourishing town of Rabat, nor in the dominions of Mutey Aspernamman. We have 
been more fortunate, however, in securing the services of a resident of the kingdom 
of Framazugda, whose communications to these pages we cannot doubt will prove 
acceptable to our readers. But badinage apart: we have been right well pleased and 
entertained with the contents of this volume. The writer's style, bating a little occa- 
sional over-writing, is natural and agreeable ; and he possesses the rare faculty of 
moking the reader see with his eyes. Without attempting a detailed analysis of the 
work, for which, even were it a less difficult task to classify so great a variety, we 
have not the requisite time and space, we shall leave our readers to form some esti- 
mate of the writer's powers from a single extract. The following gives an account of 
a night-encounter which the writer’s father had with a British vessel, on a voyage, 
. in war-time,’ to Vera Cruz, after certain specie which had accumulated there: 


‘Ir was just at the break of day when my father, tired out with the watchings of an anxious 
nent, had retired to his berth, that the unwelcome announcement of ‘Sail, ho!’ broke upon 

is ear. 

‘* Where away?’ he shouted up the companion-way to Mr. Jongs, the first mate, who was 
officer of the watch. 

‘* Right off on the weather quarter,’ was the reply. 

‘What does she look like ?” 

‘*A large square-rigged vessel, Sir, with every thing set that can draw, from royals down. 
She looks like a man-ot-war.’ 

‘In a moment he was on deck with his glass, and there, plainly to be perceived in the dull 
gray of the morning, was a large ship, five or six miles to oieawrenth Dropping the glass from 
his eye, after a momentary survey, he turned to Mr. JoNss. 

‘* Well, Sir, what do you think?’ 

‘*T think, Sir, it is mighty suspicious.’ 

‘* Suspicious! there is no suspicion about it. That is an English frigate, as plain as the nose 
on your face ; the very fellow that has chased us so often.’ 

‘* Ay, ay, Sir, there can be no doubt of it,’ returned Mr. Jones; ‘you see she has got the 
identical brown fore-top-gallant-sail. She is coming along like a race-horse.’ 

‘*Ay, she’s got a fresh breath of wind ; we shall get it in a moment more, when I hope the 
Atalanta’ (the name of the schooner) ‘ will show a little of her usual activity.’ 
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‘*Never doubt, Sir, the old girl can show her heel to any thing in His Majesty’s service, and 
we have tried this fellow too often not to know his rate. To be sure, if we were up there to 
windward, clese-hauled, it would be a little more easy; but as it is, she can do it without 
straining.’ 

‘* Yes, she can do it easily enough, any way; and as we have headed up long enough to be 
clear of the reef now, we will lay our course. Ease off the sheets, and set the square-sail. 
We can afford to indulge that fellow in his humor for studding-sails.’ 

‘The Atalanta fell off before the wind, bringing the frigate nearly astern; a point of sailing 
in which square-rigged vessels generally have the advantage, but of no use in the present case, 
as the schooner had the unusual quality for vessels of her class of sailing as well before the 
wind as close-hauled. In this way they continued for some time, the Atalanta rapidly increas- 
ing the distance from the frigate, when a sail to the leeward, and ahead, was announced. Ina 
few minutes it was ascertained that she too was a man-of-war. Orders were given to brace up, 
bringing the schooner into her original position, with the wind a-beam; the new vessel to lee- 
ward; and the frigate to windward, and a little astern. 

‘*Sail, ho!’ shouted a look-out, for the third time. 

‘*What, another? Where away ?’ 

‘*Dead ahead!’ 

‘*This is something more than we bargained for, Mr. Jones ’ 

‘*Ay, Sir; this is coming thicker and faster, and considerably more of it! If that chap 
ahead is a JOHNNY BuLL with his teeth cut, we shall be in a regular fix.’ 

‘* Well, a fix it is, then,’ said the captain, with his glass to his eye ; ‘he’s an Englishman, and 
there’s at least three rows of teeth beneath that mass of spars.’ 

‘The sun was now fairly up above the horizon, dispersing by his warmth a slight haze which 
had obscured objects at a distance, and disclosing two more sail, one on the starboard and the 
other on the larboard bow. 

‘* We are in a nest of ’em, by Heavens!’ exclaimed the captain. ‘ What do you think, Mr. 
JONEs ?’ 

‘*A regular trap, Sir; and I think the sooner we turn tail and try to creep out the way we 
got in, the better.’ 

‘«We never could doit. These two chaps could rub us te chips between the muzzles of 
their guns, without firing a shot!’ 

** Well, then, captain, I'm really afraid that it is a gone case with us. Oh! if we were only 
up there,’ (pointing to windward,) ‘ we should be safe enough.’ 

‘* Well, we must get there.’ 

‘*Tt is impossible, Sir!’ 

‘«Impossible or not, Wwe must try; they can’t do more than sink us. Take in the gaft-top- 
sails! Haul aftthe sheets! Luff! luff up! Let her come to it as close as she will lie!" 

‘In an instant the schooner had altered her course, heading up to the wind in a direction 
obliquely across the bows of the rapidly-advancing frigate. 

‘« There, well all that!’ exclaimed the captain, taking the wheel into his own hands; ‘now 
men, go below, all of you! We shall catch a grist or two of grape, and you may as well keep 
under cover as much as you can.’ 

‘ The two vessels were now rapidly approaching each other, the frigate steadily pursuing her 
course, apparently confident that the prize was within her grasp; while the Atalanta, with the 
luff of her fore-sail shivering, was, in the expressive language of the sailor, ‘eating into the 
wind’ at a rate which put all the calculations of her pursuer at fault. Soon she was nearly 
athwart the fore-foot of the frigate, and within musket shot. 

‘ A flash from the bow-port, and a twenty-four-pound shot dashed up a cloud of foam directly 
beneath the schooner’s bows. In an instant another, evidently aimed at her, passed a few feet 
astern; and in a moment more the frigate braced sharp up and let fly all the guns she could 
bring to bear. This manceuvre lessened her headway, and before she could repeat the dis- 
charge the schooner had got so far up to windward as to be out of range of her lee-broadside. 

‘ Although unable to hold her wind with the schooner, and rapidly falling off to leeward, the 
frigate advanced through the water with a velocity that soon brought her close-to on the lee- 
quarter of the Atalanta. Falling off a little—which, while it made her lose ground, enabled 
her to open her weather broadside—she sent forth a storm of shot, which at first hurtled 
harmlessly over the little craft. Again and again it came, but with better aim, enveloping her 
in a shower of grape, riddling her sails, which were fortunately new and strong, and tearing 
the splinters from her bulwarks, masts and booms; but still not an essential rope was cut, ora 
spar materially injured, while each instant the distance between the two vessels was increasing. 

‘* You are hit!’ exclaimed Mr. Jongs to the captain, observing his left hand drop from the 
wheel, shattered by a grape-shot. 

‘*Ready about!’ was the only reply, shouted in a tone which brought the sailors instantly to 
the deck. ‘In aminute more we shall be within shooting distance of the other fellow, ahead.’ 

‘*Down with the helm, Mr. Jones!’ 

‘* Helm’s a-lee !’ 

‘The jib-sheets were loosened, and the schooner came up, forereaching when in the very 
eye of the wind, at the rate of three or four miles the hour, and then falling off upon the other 
tack, in a direction contrary to that the frigate was pursuing. Following the example, the 
frigate also tacked; but it took her much longer, and when she came round and gathered the 
headway she had lost the Atalanta was more than a mile off, hugging the wind with a close- 
ness and tenacity peculiar to fore-and-aft clippers, and chopping her way up to windward 
after a fashion which would have rendered pursuit by any square-rigged vessel perfectly use- 
E less. A shot from the frigate’s bow-chaser sunk, its force quite spent, a few feet astern. 

‘*Hurrah !’ shouted the mate, unable any longer to control the pent-up excitement of the 

chase ; ‘hurrah!’ and swinging his cap round his head. he gave it a shie over the lee quarter. 

‘* Hurrah !’ echoed the crew, with responsive enthusiasm, and imitating the monkeys in the 

well-known story of the sailor and his caps, they followed the example of their officer, and 
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in an instant a dozen tarpaulins were floating in the wake astern. Whether the Englishman 
fished any of them up as he came by is not known; but at any rate, it was his only chance for 
aprize. At daybreak the next morning the frigate was no where to be seen, and the schooner 
and cargo, without any farther adventure, arrived in safety at New-York.’ 


This is very spirited description, and would of itself justify the encomium we have 
passed upon our author’s style. His early education however, his Indian adventures, 
his leaving home, and the pursuit of professional knowledge, are all depicted with a 
graphic pencil. This is eminently true also of his life on the ocean, his various ad- 
ventures in ‘manie londs ayont y* seas,’ (scarcely less interesting than the records 
of ‘Sir Joun Mavunpevitte,’) and his common-sense reflections upon the ‘ peoples’ 
and manners of the countries which he visited. We shall recur again to the interest- 
ing work thus hastily despatched. 


Tue History oF THE UNITED States or America, from the Discovery of the Continent to 
the Organization of the Government under the Federal Constitution. By RicHarp Hit- 
DRETH. In three volumes: Volume First. New-York: Harper AND BROTHERS. 


Wir a single remark touching the admirable typography, mechanical arrange- 
ment, and excellent paper and printing of this work, and of its style, which is simple, 
pure and direct, we commend the reader's attention to the following: ‘ Of centennial 
sermons and fourth-of-July orations, whether professedly such, or in the guise of his- 
tory, there are more than enough. It is due to our fathers and ourselves, it is due to 
truth and philosophy, to present for once, on the historic stage, the founders of our 
American nation unbedaubed with patriotic rouge, wrapped up in no fine-spun cloaks 
of excuses and apology, without stilts, buskins, tinsel, or bedizenment, in their own 
proper persons, often rude, hard, narrow, superstitious and mistaken, but always ear- 
nest, downright, manly and sincere. The result of their labors is eulogy enough ; 
their best apology is to tell their story exactly as it was. We have accordingly, in 
this book, an atiempt to set forth the personages of our colonial and revolutionary 
history, such as they really were in their own day and generation, living and breathing 
men, their faults as well as their virtues, their weaknesses as well as their strength, 
for to know men we must know them in both aspects; an endeavor to trace our 
institutions, religious, social and political, from their embryo state ; to show, in fine, 
from what beginnings, by what influences, and through what changes, the United 
States of America are what they are. For facts, recourse has been had to the origi- 
nal authorities, particularly laws, state papers, public documents and official records, 
printed and manuscript. Free use has also been made of the numerous valuable 
collections of letters and memoirs relating especially to the Revolution, published 
within the last twenty-five years. It has not been thought necessary to distract the 
reader's attention, and to increase the size and cost of the book, by a parade of refe- 
rences; but in all cases of citations from statutes, which are very numerous, public 
records, letters, and generally from memoirs and histories, the dates in the margin 
will furnish a guide to those who may desire to verify the quotations. To combine a 
mass of materials, generally dry, sometimes defective, and sometimes contradictory, 
embracing a multiplicity of petty details concerning numerous independent commu- 

nities, into an harmonious, well-proportioned whole, all the parts of which shall illus- 
trate each other, and, preserving the necessary brevity, to convey to the reader a 
distinct idea of the persons, facts and bearings of our history, in narrative somewhat 
picturesque and life-like, is a difficult task ;’ but this task is here accomplished. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Reminiscences oF Lorp Byron. — We have come to consider it as a ‘fixed fact’ 
that any one man of fair comprehension and a tolerable acquaintance with ‘ what’s 
what’ in common matters, general and particular, is in some sort an epitome of that 
many-headed monster ‘ The Public.’ Sure we are, that during ‘ now some fifteen 
years wasted’ perhaps, we have remarked this ; that in jotting down in these pages, 
‘as they sholde comen into y* minde,’ the thoughts, deeply felt and truly enjoyed, 
whether of pathos or of humor, which we considered worthy of being recorded, we 
have invariably found that they were answered, echoed, reverberated, by thousands, 
who renewed, or re-remembered, or were reiwakened to, the very emotions which 
dictated the one kind or the other. So that we feel emboldened, even upon so un- 
fresh a theme as Lord Byron, to represent here how much we have been interested 
in a big Parisian volume, with little type, for which we are indebted to an esteemed 
friend, not long since returned from the French capital ; in which are contained, be- 
side the complete works of Lord Byron, notes and illustrations by almost every person, 
eminent or ‘ notorious,’ who could throw any light upon, or impart any interest to, a 
work as remarkable for its evidently entire authenticity as for the great variety of its 
matériel. The book, well embellished and illustrated, is published by GaLienani, and 
is enriched with an excellent life of its illustrious subject, by Henry Lyrron Bu.wer, 
Esq., brother of the distinguished novelist of that name, and present minister from the 
Court of St. James to the court of St. Jonatruan, situated on the Tenmile-Square, 
‘ considerable’ south of Baltimore, but accessible in two hours by rail-road. We shall 
plunge at once into the book, without much method; skipping especially Byron's 
earliest life, and all particulars in relation to his twisted or club-foot, which by-the-by 
was the personal characteristic of four of the most remarkable persons of his time ; 
Sir Water Scort, Marshal Soutt, and TaLteyranp. Perhaps one of the most 
‘ interesting’ features in Byron’s early life was his passion for his first-love, Mary 
Cuawortn. He himself said, that his union with that lady ‘ would have healed 
feuds in which blood had been shed by our fathers ; it would have joined lands broad 
and rich: it would have joined at least one heart and two persons, not ‘ ill-matched 
in years; and—and— what has been the result?” We have for a moment less 
sorrow for the result, when we find this remark of his adored recorded as having been 
made to a girlish companion, who rallied her upon the probability of her reciprocating 
his juvenile passion: ‘ Do you think I could care any thing for that lame boy ” —a 
speech which ‘ went like a shot to Byron’s heart ;’ causing him, although it was late 
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at night when he heard it, to dash instantly out of the house, ‘scarcely knowing 
whither he ran, and never stopping until he found himself at Newstead.’ Twelve 
months afterward, on bidding Miss Cuawortu adieu, with a convulsed heart but a 
compulsory calm air, he said, ‘ The next time I see you I suppose you will be married ;” 
and her answer was, ‘I hope so.’ It is possible, but not we think by any means cer- 
tain, that had Byron and Miss Cuaworrtu been united, a new direction would have 
been given to the stormy energies of his character. 

It is painful to remark the value which Byron attached to his aristocratieal preten- 
sions. ‘To have his early poems praised by a duchess seems to have afforded him more 
pleasure than the admiration of a thousand untitled readers. Scort, we grieve 
to say, had also this weakness. He ‘ reverenced a lord.’ Some authentic writer re- 
lates of him that at Abbottsford one day at dinner, while Scorr was in the richest 
vein, a Lord Nosopy was announced, when all ease and freedom at once subsided, 
and the ‘ Northern Wizzard’ had not a ‘ spell’ for any one save his newly-arrived titled 
guest. Of the great bard whom we are considering, his biographer says: ‘ Half ad- 
venturer, half lord; having a right to claim a relationship with some of the greatest 
names in the country, and yet ostensibly connected with only a vulgar and violent 
old woman, in the person of his mother ; having no home but a coffee-house, and little 
immediate income beyond the debts he could create ; totally unlinked from the society 
to which he was born, and just launched in a career which seemed as little likely to 
suit his abilities as his character ; ‘lord of himself, that heritage of wo ;’ there never 
was a man who appeared to owe less to Providence and more to fortune, or who, by 
the disadvantages he was assailed with, was so cast, in spite of himself, upon a glori- 
ous career.” He was outwardly occupied at this time by his passion for « prostitute, 
who accompanied him in man’s clothes to Brighton, and laid the foundation of reports 
which subsequently blackened his reputation, in frequent visits to the rooms of vulgar 
pugilists, and in attendance upon the intellectual entertainments of the clown Gri- 
maLp1. ‘ Mortified in his person, because the handsome intelligence of his countenance 
rather served to call a halt in his gait into notice than to extinguish its effects ; mor- 
tified in his love, since the only person for whom he seems to have felt a real affection 
had treated his pretensions with a contempt not easily, under similar circumstances, 
to be forgiven ; mortified in his ambition, since the effort which he made to show the 
injustice of the attack upon his muse proved his sensibility to it ; mortified also, in a 
greater degree, where he was most likely to be susceptible, having been nursed up in 
all those ideas of family pride and feudal consequence which poverty allied to nobility, 
and unexpectedly called to assume its honors, is sure to engender ; never had a man 
more elements in his mind out of which to form a satirist than young Lord Byron, 
when he flung in the face of the critics he was answering and the country he was 
quitting his refutation of the one and his farewell to the other.’ Every body knows the 
extensive foreign tour which Byron took, after leaving England, with his friend Hos- 
HOUSE; crossing Portugal, traversing the south of Spain, visiting Sardinia, Sicily, 
Malta, and thence passing through Albania, Illyria, etc., over the Gulf of Acteum and 
the Achelous ; tarrying in the Morea, visiting Thebes; Athens, Delphi, Parnassus and 
Constantinople ; having lived with the highest and the lowest; been for days in a 
pacha’s palace and nights in a cow-house ; having stored his mind with all that ad- 
venture, nature, art and history could pour into it; having moreover stimulated and 
excited those passions which chimed in with the wild and wandering life he had been 
leading ; the Childe returned to his native England with much that had been doubtful 
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in his destiny decided, and all that had been doubtful in his character confirmed. His 
welcome back was not very inviting. Ina letter to a friend, written at this time, he 
says: 

‘My prospects are not very pleasant. Embarrassed in my private affairs, indifferent to public, 
solitary without the wish to be social, with a body a little enfeebled by a succession of fevers, 
but a spirit, I trust, yet unbroken, J am returning home without a hope, and almost without a de- 
sire. The first thing I shall have to encounter will be a lawyer, the next a creditor, then colliers, 
farmers, surveyors, and all the agreeable attachments to estates out of repair and contested coal- 
pits. In short,[ am sick and sorry, and when! have a little repaired my irreparable affairs, 
away I shall march, either to campaign in Spain, or back again to the East, where I can at least 
have cloudless skies and a cessation from impertinence.’ 

‘ A short time after his return, died Mrs. Byron, at Newstead. She died suddenly. ‘1 heard,’ 
he says, ‘ one day of her illness — the next, of herdeath.’ Nor was this all: beside the loss of 
his mother, he had to mourn, within a few weeks, two of his most valued friends, Mr. W1NG- 
FIELD and Mr. MatTHEws. ‘ Some curse,’ he writes to Mr. S. Davies, ‘hangs over me and mine. 
My mother lies a corpse in this house; one of my best friends is drowned ina ditch. What 
can I say, orjthink, or do? Cometo me, Scrore; | am almost desolate ; left almost alone in the 
world.’ ‘Peace, however,’ he adds, in another letter, ‘ peace be with the dead ! Regret cannot 
wake them. With a sigh to the departed, let us resume the dull business of life, in the cer- 
tainty that we also shall have our repose.’ 


But now, upshooting from these dark vexations, appeared the glories of his future 
career. He was now at the dawn of that fame which was soon to rise so brightly 
above all contemporary reputations. The success of the first two cantos of ‘ Childe 
Harold,’ now published, was extraordinary. It was not the poem only that was ad- 
mired; it was the poet himself about whom an interest was excited: * The fictitious 
hero of the tale, between whom and the writer of it, we must confess, there was some 
kind of resemblance, was considered at once as an accurate portrait of the mysterious 
young noble who had just returned from the lands of romance and song which he 
had been describing. ‘Those who for the first time now made inquiries respecting him, 
heard that he was the grand-nephew of the singular old lord who had been tried for 
killing Mr. Cuawortn; that he had a ruined Abbey and a damaged estate; that at 
college he had been known for keeping a bear ; and on leaving college, for drinking 
out of a skull; while numerous tales, not altogether without foundation, were circu- 
lated as to that life of licentiousness under the satiety of which his pilgrimage was 
said to have been begun. Upon the Cuixpe these were all so much appropriate dra- 
pery, and set off with a wilder horror the enchanting young lord who wrote such beau- 
tiful poetry, and who seemed to know every thing — himself unknown. In a town 
always panting for novelty, and amidst that part of a town the curiosity of which is 
ever most alive, such a melancholy and romantic pheenix as the new poet, a gentleman 
who had been guilty of every misdemeanor, and as he seemed to imply, of some dark 
and unutterable crimes ; who had been to Lisbon and to Cadiz, to Athens, and to Con- 
stantinople, regions then much more unknown and remote than at the present time ; 
and who moreover added to all these qualifications an old title, and a declaration that 
he had loved very much, and was determined never to love again ; having also small 
ears and white hands and curly hair, as he told the world Ali Pacha had told him, 
and a countenance peculiarly adapted to a frontispiece arrangement — was destined, 
for a year at least, to figure as the personage of the epoch.’ Now commenced a series 
of gallantries with the sex, beginning with the fascinating Lady Caroxine Lams, 
with whom he wished to elope, and whose refusal to do so, together with a subsequent 
offence to his personal vanity, embittered him against her for life. It certainly is not 
a pleasant thing to be made acquainted with the fact, that ‘many of Byron’s most 
apparently inspired love-letters, written at this time, were nothing more nor less than 
actual translations from ‘Les Liaisons Dangereuse,’ a work which every libertine has 
studied, but of which few lovers have made so profligate a use.’ It was the embar- 
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rassments arising from his irregular liaisons and an ill-regulated fortune which first in- 
duced him to turn his thoughts toward marriage. There was something of seriousness 
in the regard he entertained for one of his inamorata, Lady Forses, a very beautiful 
woman. She was unable however to fix his wandering affections. ‘ I am indifferent,’ 
he writes at this period to a friend of the lady in question, ‘to all excitements. ‘The 
slightest obstacles stop me. If a straw were in my way,I could not stoop to pick it 
up. If you think I have been trifling with you, let me be married out of hand; I 
do n’t care to whom, so it amuses any body else, and don’t interfere with me much in 
the day-time.’ His second proposal for his future wife, Miss MitBanke, was made 
under circumstances not the most poetical: ‘ A person who had for some time stood 
high in his affectionate confidence, observing how cheerless and unsettled was his mind 
and prospects, advised him strenuously tomarry. ‘This personwas Lady MELBourne. 
She suggested to him one lady, Lord Byron mentioned another, and that other was 
Miss Mitsanxe. ‘No,’ said Lady Mexsourne, ‘ Miss MieankeE will not suit you. 
In the first place, she has no fortune now, and you want money immediately. In 
the next place you want a person who will have a great admiration for your genius, 
and she for this has too great an admiration of her own.’ ‘ Well,’ said Lord Byron, ‘ as 
you please ;’ and, sitting down, he wrote a letter to the lady recommended by Lady 
Mexsourne. He received a refusal. ‘ Now, you see,’ said Lord Byron, ‘ that after 
all Miss Mivsanke is to be the person: I will write to her.” He wrote to her on the 
moment, and as soon as he had finished, his friend remonstrating still strongly against 
his choice, took up the letter, but on reading it over, observed: ‘ Well, really this is a 
very pretty letter ; it is a pity it should not go. I never reada prettier one.” ‘ Then 
it shall go,’ said Lord Byron; and in sosaying, sealed and sent off, on the instant, 
this fiat of his fate.’ 

The world knows the result of this most unfortunate marriage. We have never for 
a moment doubted that Lady Byron was a piece of polished ice, alive to all the true 
‘rights of woman,’ and something more. Byron describes even his honey-moon as 
‘an effort on both sides to be peculiarly agreeable for a month, under the satisfactory 
consideration that there would be plenty of time afterward to be otherwise.’ ‘I think,’ 
he said also, after what he called ‘the treacle-moon’ was over,‘ one ought to marry 
upon a lease,’ although he expresses a belief that in his own case he might renew it. 
Byron had supposed that his union with Miss MiLpanke would have added to his pe- 
cuniary resources. He was sadly misled. His long-accumulated embarrassments, 
added to increased expenditures, precipitated the climax of his ill-fortune. At the 
top-most tide-mark of his troubles, his*wife quitted him forever: a pleasant specimen 
of devotion to a husband contending with ‘ the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune !’ 
And now it was that Byron left England for the last time; nor did ever man who 
had brought such glory to his country leave it under greater disgrace. He had in the 
course of one short year gone through every variety of domestic misery ; had seen his 
hearth eight or nine times profaned by the visitations of the law, and been only saved 
from a prison by the privileges of his rank. Of his subsequent career abroad, his 
amours with the Venetian ‘ Marianna,’ (whose beauty is said not to have been of that 
description which is ‘ beyond all price,’) Countess GuiccroLa, etc., we shall not at pre- 
sent speak. Abused, suffering under popular perversion and malignity in multiplied 
forms, we yet find him hastening to Greece, to take up arms in the holy cause of free- 
dom ; contributing liberally moreover of his means, now abundant through the extra- 
ordinary proceeds of the labors of his own pen, to the same noble end. He wrote his 
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own destiny, when he said: ‘ The scoundrels who have all along persecuted me will 
triumph ; and justice will only be done to ne when this hand is as cold as the hearts 
which have stung me.’ Byron was actuated in the course which he adopted in rela- 
tion to Greece by an honorable desire for enterprise, a carelessness for death in a good 
cause, a desire perhaps to be restored to the good esteem of his fellow countrymen, 
and an ardent aspiration for the freedom of a celebrated country and a gallant people, 
long placed under a degrading and intolerable yoke. ‘The particulars of his death at 
Missolonghi, of fever, are not unknown to our readers. There is something very 
touching in his last words. He was heard faintly to repeat: ‘ My sister — my child! 
These are things that make the world dear to me ; for the rest, 1 am content to die.’ 
He spoke also of Greece: ‘I have given her my time, my means, my health; and 
now I give her my life: what could Ido more? Soon after, he said, ‘ Now I shall 
go to sleep ;’ and turning around, he fell into the slumber which can know no waking 
until ‘ earth and sea heave at the trump of Gop.’ 

We have been much interested in reading, in the volume before us,the omitted 
stanzas from ‘ Childe Harold,’ originally included, but stricken out on revision. In the 
good-night to his native land the second of the ensuing verses followed in its order: 


‘My father blessed me fervently, 
Yet did not much complain ; 
But sorely will my mother sigh, 

Till I come back again.’ 
‘ Enough, enough, my little lad ! 


‘My mother is a high-born dame, 
| 
Such tears become thine eye ; 


And much misliketh me; 

She saith my riot bringeth shame 
On all my ancestry : 

I had a sister once, | ween. 
Whose tears perhaps will flow; 

But her fair face I have not seen 
For three long years and moe.’ 


If I thy guileless bosom had, 
Mine own would not be dry. 


Originally the ‘little page’ and the ‘yeoman’ were introduced in the subjoined 
Spenserian stanzas : 


‘ Anp of his train there was a henchman page, 

A peasant boy, who served his master well : 
And often would his pranksome prate engage 
CuiLpe Haroup’s ear, when his proud heart did swell 
With sable thoughts that he disdained to tell. 
Then would he smile on him, and ALwiw smiled, 
When aught that from his young lips archly fell 
The gloomy film from Harotp's eye beguiled ; 

And pleased for a glimpse appeared the woeful CHILDE. 


‘Him and one yeoman only did he take 
To travel eastward to a far countrie; 
And, though the boy was grieved to leave the lake 
On whose fair banks he grew from infancy ; 
Eftsoons his little heart beat merrily 
With hope of foreign nations to behold, 
And many things right marvellous to see, 
Of which our vaunting voyagers oft have told, 
In many a tome as true as MAUNDEVILLE’s of old.’ 


Among the fac-similes of Byron’s ‘hand of write’ is the first copy of the well 
known stanza in the fourth canto of ‘ Childe Harold 


‘Tue sky is changed! and such achange! Oh night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong,’ etc. 


The fierce dashes, the sprawling blots, the sudden erasures, the ragged interlinea- 
tions, the whole well nigh illegible without the printed text in juxtaposition, bespeak 
the fact that that stanza must have been written at the very moment when 


—— Far along, 
From peak to peak leapt the live thunder; 
For every mountain then had found a tongue, 
And Jura answered through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps, who called to her aloud !’ 
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We confess to a little surprise at finding Byron so sensitive to criticism, and to all 
animadversions upon his writings by his contemporaries. Of the notice of his first 
volume in the ‘ Edinburgh’ his biographer remarks: ‘ The effect which the review 
produced upon the poet can with difficulty be conceived. A friend, who found him 
in the first moments of excitement after reading the article, inquired anxiously whe- 
ther he had just received a challenge, not knowing how else to account for the fierce 
defiance of his looks.’ Among the less sentimental effects of the critique upon his 
mind, he used to mention, that on the day he read it he drank three bottles of claret 
to his own share after dinner; that nothing however relieved him until he had given 
vent to his indignation in rhyme, and that ‘ after the first twenty lines he felt himself 
considerably better.’ A scorching letter of Sourney’s, in reply to some severe com- 
ments of Byron upon his character and writings, so exasperated the noble bard that 
he could not wait for revenge in ink-shed, but on the instant despatched, through a 
friend in London, a cartel of mortal defiance to the poet-laureate ; but Kinnarrp, the 
friend in question, had sufficient good sense to withhold the challenge. Among other 
autograph-letters, copied to the very acmé of perfection by the French artist, we find 
the following, addressed to Gatianani at Paris. Original letters, in the veritable hand- 
writing of Frankuin, Wasuineton, and Sir Water Scott, have been placed in type 


for these pages ; and the following lacks only the original ink and paper, to be in the 
era Venice, April 27th, 1819. 

‘Srr: In various numbers of your journal, I have seen mentioned a work entitled ‘ The Vam- 
pyre,’ with the addition of my name as that of theauthor. I am not the author, and never heard 
of the work in question until now. In amore recent paper I perceive a formal annunciation of 
‘The Vampyre,’ with the addition of an account of my ‘residence in the Island of Mitylene,’ an 
island which Ihave occasionally sailed by, in the course of travelling, some years ago through 
the Levant, and where I should have no objection to reside, but where I have never yet resided. 
Neither of these performances are mine, and I presume that it is neither unjust nor ungracious 
to request that you will favor me by contradicting the advertisement to which I allude. If the 
book is clever, it would be base to deprive the real writer, whoever he may be, of his honors; 
and if stupid, I desire the responsibility of nobody’s dulness but myown. You will excuse the 
trouble I give you; the imputation is of no great importance; and as long as it was confined to 
surmises and reports, I should have received it, a8 I have received many others, in silence. But 
the formality of a public advertisement of a book I never wrote, and a residence where I never 
resided, is a little too much; particularly as I have no notion of the contents of the one nor the 
incidents of the other. Ihave, beside, a personal dislike to ‘ Vampyres,’ and the little acquaint- 
ance I have with them would by no means induce me to divulge their secrets. You did me a 
rauch less injury by your paragraphs about ‘my devotion,’ and ‘abandonment of society for the 
sake of religion,’ which appeared in your * Messenger’ during last Lent; all of which are not 
founded on fact; but you see I do not contradict them, because they are merely personal, whereas 
the other in some degree concern the reader. 

‘ You will oblige me by complying with my request of contradiction. I assure you that I know 
nothing of the work or works in question; and have the honor to be (as the correspondents to 
Magazines say,) ‘your constant reader,’ and very obed't, 


‘Humble serv’t, 
‘To the Editor of Galignani’s Messenger.’ ‘ Byron 






‘ It was a thought worthy ef the great spirit of Byron,’ says the ‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view,’ ‘ after exhibiting to us his pilgrim - ‘ Childe’ amidst all the most striking scenes of 
earthly grandeur and earthly decay; after teaching us, like him, to sicken over the 
mutability and vanity and emptiness of human greatness, to conduct him and us at last 
to the borders of ‘the Great Deep.’ It is there that we may perceive an image of the 
awful and unchangeable abyss of eternity, into whose bosom so much has sunk, and 
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all shall one day sink; of that eternity wherein the scorn and the contempt of man, 
and the melancholy of great, and the fretting of little minds, shall be at rest for ever.’ 
Would it not be well for all, of kindred disquietude of spirit, who are now walking 


by the solemn shore 

Of the vast ocean they must sail so soon,’ 
to ponder well upon these words of Sir Water Scott: ‘ There is noroyal road and no 
poetical path to contentment and heart’s-ease: that by which they are attained is 
open to all classes of mankind, and lies within the most limited range of intellect. 
To narrow our wishes and desires within the scope of our powers of attainment; to 
consider our misfortunes, however peculiar in their character, as our inevitable share 
in the patrimony of Apam; to bridle those irritable feelings which ungoverned are 
sure to become governors ; to shun all galling and self-wounding reflections ; to stoop, 
in short, to the realities of life ; repent if we have offended, and pardon if we have 
been trespassed against ; to look on the world less as our foe than as a doubtful and 
capricious friend, whose applause we ought as far as possible to deserve, but neither to 
court nor contemn; such seems the most obvious and certain means of keeping or 
regaining mental franquillity.’ 


Gossip witH Reapers anpD Corresronpents. — We have indulged, during the 
month, in a pleasant trip to Saratoga, Lake George, Ticonderoga, etc. ; and you 
must permit us, reader, to mingle with our usual salmagundi a few ‘ incidents of 
travel,’ which, as they gave pleasure to us, we may hope will not altogether fail to 
find favor in your eyes. . . . Tue telegraph, rail-roads and ocean-steamers have 
done away with all the ‘ Poetry of News.’ We used to sit down of a morning, 
with one of the slow-and-easy ‘ good old-fashioned’ newspapers before us, containing 
intelligence ‘One month later from the continent of Europe’ and news ‘ Eighteen 
days from New-Orleans,’ and from other places, near or far, in like proportion. Then 
‘news was news.’ Then we could enjoy our murders of a morning; nor was a per- 
sonal rencontre between two blackguards, or an abduction, or rape, matters to be 
lightly appreciated. Now, to adopt a common but rather over-figurative parliamen- 
tary phrase, ‘ when we take our eye and throw it over the country’ represented by 
the journals of the day, what do we encounter? In a circular radius, swept by light- 
ning, of some two or three thousand miles, we gather up riots, executions, wholesale 
butcheries, awful casualties, ‘ Deatu’s doings’ over a whole continent, and a condensed 
account of national crime the day before, throughout the whole length and breadth 
of the land. Stabbing thus becomes familiar, and murder comes to be considered one 
of the fine arts; an indulgence in which, with due reference to ‘tooling,’ grouping, 
etc., brings notoriety, and in too many instances, ‘ nothing else.’ Still, homicide, in 
its collateral effects, is we believe yet generally regarded as somewhat dangerous. 
People reason in this way: ‘ Once commit a murder, and you do n’t know where you 
are going tostop. You may perhaps go on until you reach profane swearing, Sabbath- 
breaking, and finally fall into prevarication, procrastination, and other the like heinous 
offences against ‘law and order. . . . Wuey, publisher, Broadway, has issued 
the second number of Dickens’ new story of ‘ The Personal History and Experi- 
ence of David Copperfield the Younger.’ It fully sustains the promise of the first 
part. The cuts are admirable. By-the-by, is there any body who excels Dickens 
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in the brief authentic strokes by which he paints a scene, and especially in his finely- 
illustrative similes? We know of no one. His observation is keen and incessant. 
Do you remember his description of the small cactus putting forth claws ‘like a green 
lobster?’ ‘The following, depicting an old maid who has come to live with a newly- 
married brother, prepared to ‘kick up a muss generally,’ is equally felicitous: ‘ On 
the very first morning after her arrival she was up and ringing her bell at cock-crow. 
When my mother came down to breakfast, and was going to make the tea, Miss 
Murpstone gave her a kind of peck on the cheek, which was her nearest approach 
to a kiss.’ It would be difficult to give a more forcible exemplification of a cold dry 
‘salutation of the lips’ than this: ‘a kind of peck on the cheek!’ . . . Asipe from 
the ease and polish of the verse, there are excellent good sense and timely advice in 
the subjoined lines upon ‘ The Cholera,’ for which we are indebted to an old and 
always welcome metropolitan correspondent : 


Tuts modern terror of the human race 

Rules in the boundless air, pervades all space ; 

No biding slaughter-house it calls its home, 

No land so favored where it doth not roam ; 

From Northern climes, midst endless ice and snow, 
To southern lands, where pleasant rivers flow ; 
From mountains where the mists of morning rest, 
To the deep valleys of the boundless West ; 

From Europe’s culture, taught through many an age, 
To Afric’s plains, where sweeping whir) winds rage, 
The foe to man, enveloped in his pall 

Of murky clouds and vapors, rules o’er all ; 

No safe retreat from dire disease is found, 

Its baneful influence rests on all around : 

A change of life shall not avert alarm, 

Nor abstinence constrained its power disarm ; 

E’en Croton's stream unmixed no cure shall be, 
And starving is a silly remedy: 

But there are weapons for the stout of heart, 

To meet the spoiler, and repel his dart: 

Flannel and cleanliness, ond choarial mind, 

With temperate use of food for man designed ; 
The garden’s gifts, by genial suns matured, 

And savory meats, fresh, or with judgment cured. 
By rules like these, and a physician nigh, 

You may escape, and the ‘ foul fiend’ defy ; 

But there are dangers, when the tainted air 
Engenders cholera, of which beware! 

Lobsters and fish, long tenants of the car, 

And fruit unripe, and lettuce from afar ; 

Things out of season, feculent and stale, 

Foul tenements, which impure airs exhale ; 
These, with inebriating drafts, in vain 


Shall plead exemption from the tyrant’s reign. r 


Fear is unquestionably one of the most powerful predisposing causes of cholera. 
Those therefore who watch with trembling anxiety the appearance of the daily re- 
ports of the Board of Health; who fear to walk in the street, but choose rather to 
shut themselves up in close apartments of their dwellings ; who see in visions of the 
night upon their beds an ‘Ozone’ night-mare careering through the air, scattering 
fire-brands, arrows and death ; such persons should heed the wise suggestions of our 
correspondent. And to those who, on the very first sign of the approach of the 
disease toward their own immediate quarter of the town, hasten at once to the coun- 
try, we would say, in the words of a Spanish poet : 

‘Since no place there is 
From Dreatu’s keen eye concealed, 
Hence ’t is an easy — to see 


That one who from his dart would flee 
Is by his flight itself revealed.’ 


Tuenrs is a pleasant anecdote of Macreapy, the tragedian, just now extant in 
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private circles, which has created not a little amusement among those who have had 
the pleasure of his personal acquaintance. It has often been remarked of Mr. Ma- 
CREADY, that in conversation he rarely finishes a sentence; and the anecdote in 
question rather ludicrously illustrates this personal characteristic. One day at a pro- 
minent metropolitan hotel he was sitting after dinner with some friends, over his wine 
and almonds, when a boy was admitted, who presented him a note. While reading 
it his countenance gradually assumed a tragic expression ; and at length, holding out 
the letter, he said, partly to the lad, partly to himself: ‘ No-o! I—1—will ah-not! 
Most extro’dnary! A person—a—a woman, whom I never saw!—I can ah-not 
po it! Sends me here Tell her the request is ah-absurd — preposterous! No 
ah-acquaintance with the person— never beheld her in all me life! Most extrod’- 
nary! No; ah-I will ah-nor po rr! Know neth-ing of her—neth-ing! I did, 
indeed, ah-once suck one or two of her No, me lad,’ he ‘concluded,’ ‘ ah-tell 
her I ah-can not ah-po it!!’ The lad evanished ; when it presently transpired that 
Mrs. Jarvis had sent to Macreapy, as she does to every person of any eminence, for 
his testimony in favor of the manifold virtues of her‘ Cold Candy! ... Bren 
sitting in dreamful ease for more than an hour, gossipping indolently with agreeable 
friends, on the cool piazza which runs around the inner court of that magnificent 
house, The United States’ Hotel, Saratoga. ‘House, quotha! Why, it is of itself 
a village, mainly under one roof, and almost constituting one edifice. Observe the 
colonnade before us; there are some fifteen hundred feet of it, altogether, including 
the facades of the ‘ cottages,’ which you perceive are in perfect ‘keeping. What 
the ‘ United States’ was before the erection of the new hall, our readers are already 
aware. The addition has the ‘dignity of space’ magnificently developed. It is a 
little short of an hundred and fifty feet in length, and of appropriate comparative width. 
On the first floor are the bar-room and seven dining-rooms and parlors ; on the second, 
the ball-room, one hundred and two feet by forty in length, and twenty feet high, 
the largest and finest hall of its kind in the Union, with twenty-one windows, eighteen 
feet high, opening on all sides upon spacious promenading-piazzas. The hall is also 
flanked at the entrance-end by three large reception and waiting-rooms for ladies 
and gentlemen, leaving nothing to be desired. On the third floor are sleeping-rooms, 
large and airy, commanding the most delightful views, looking either off upon the 
distant landscape or down into the umbrageous court-yard below. Some idea of the 
extent of the establishment may be inferred from the fact that it embraces four hun- 
dred and eighty rooms ; encloses five acres ; and comprises, within a trifle, two thou- 
sand feet of piazza! Associate with these attractions, if you please, the kitchen, 
the ‘ heart of the house,’ as a friend termed it, in which there is not a ‘ convenience’ 
nor an ‘improvement’ of any kind wanting; a chef-de-cuisine of unrivalled skill 
and imagination ; (we saw him walking slowly through the grounds in his robe-de- 
chambre, with his finger on his lip, in an attitude of study, for he was ‘ composing ;) 
a larder that would put to shame that of Bolton Abbey ; a wine-cellar replete with 
the richest treasures of the Rhine; and, over and above all, as the ‘ creéwnin’ glory 
of the United’n States’n,’ that noble park, with its trees of varied foliage, its gravelled 
walks, its rolled and quilted turf, upon which, through the heavy umbrage, the sun- 
light shimmers down in flecks of gold ; associate, we say, these features in your mind, 
reader, and place our genial friend ‘the Juper’ and the younger brother of the house 
in the fore-ground, to make you feel the force of the ‘ warm welcome of an inn ; 
do all this, and you have before you the United States’ Hotel at Saratoga. . . . We 
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clipped from a country journal the other day at the publication-office, where it ap- 
peared without any indication of its source, a capital parody upon LonGreLLow’s 
‘Psalm of Life.’ We have a faint recollection of having first read it some months 
ago in that lively and independent sheet, the Boston ‘Chronotype.’ As the original 
was written for the Knickersocker, we subjoin a few verses of the parody, which is 
‘ intituled’ ‘ Psalm of the Smoker,’ by Professor Lonenine: 
‘TELL me not, in mournful ditty, 
Smoking is a habit vile ; 


For it makes the dull tongue witty, 
Helps the liver store its bile. 


‘In the world’s broad field of puffing, 
Would you have your pleasures ripe, 
Be not simply ‘up to snuff’-ing, 
Be a hero of the pipe! 






‘ Pipes are long, and pipes are brittle ; 
But only buy them by the score; 
Cheap as dirt will be the spittle 
That perfumes your mottled floor. 


‘ Lives of smokers all remind us 
We may make our lives a glory; 
And, departing, leave behind us 
‘ Puffs’ that shall roll up in story.’ 


‘Tue Poor,’ said One ‘ who spake as never man spake,’ ‘ the poor ye have always 
with you.’ A new contributor, who feels, in the spirit of the Repremer, that the 
poor need the sympathy and care of those who in a worldly point of view are more 
blessed, has in the leading paper of the present number put forth and sustained certain 
propositions which we deem to be worthy of heedful consideration. . . . GLANCING 
this evening over some old letters, addressed by the late Wiitis GayLorp Cxark to 
his friend Davip Granam, Esq., of this city, we remarked among many other note- 
worthy passages the following observations touching the cholera, then (August, 1832,) 
widely prevalent in Philadelphia: ‘ My good fellow, the cholera is making dreadful 
ravages here. The report to-day is one hundred and fifty-four cases and fifty-eight 
deaths! How the sublimity of thought, the aspirations of a heaven-lit spirit panting 
after immortal renown, and ranging through the long vistas of memory, and the glit- 
tering empire of imagination, are dependent upon the coats of the stomach and the 
arrangement of the abdominal viscera? Isn’t it astonishing! What are we? What 
our pride, our ambition, our uplifted fancies, our hates, or loves? Baubles of an hour ; 
glittering motes in the sunbeam of health, that the breath of miasma or the cloud of the 
evening may smite into non-existence! I tell you what, Davin, it makes a man think ; 
but most of all, it makes him regular. ‘Thank Gop, I always wasso, and so are you ; 
but it seems to me that if we desire the boon of life-——- and oh, what a gift it is! (fora 
living dog is better than a dead lion,) we must crucify the fleshly appetite ; whereupon 
I have ceased to chew olives, which have been my passion, and betaken myself to rice, 
bread and port wine.’ At this season, when the ‘ chances and changes of this mortal life’ 
are deemed by many persons more than usually to abound, we have thought it not amiss 
to quote what has seemed to usto be timely reflections upon the ‘ pestilence that walk- 
eth in darkness and wasteth at noon-day.’ One other passage we venture to present, 
as indicative of the strong affection which, in common with ourselves, the writer enter- 
tained for our common vocation: ‘I can imagine precisely how you felt when you 
arrived at home and resumed the duties of your profession. If any one should ask 
me where I had the most enjoyment, I should say instantly, ‘In my office, devising 
editorials, peering over the papers, and in the afternoon, cheek-by-jowl among the 
books in my apartments in Fourth-street; now and then, when the spell is on me, 
making a piece of metre for Butwer’s ‘ New Monthly,’ writing letters to cherished 
friends like yourself, and so forth. So, 1 am sure, is it also with you. Society is a 


good thing, but I weary of its formal routine; not that I do not have pleasure at 
H ’s, Madame C I’s, B 











’s, etc. ; but after all, my vocation is the most 
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intoxicating and yet quiet enjoyment of my life. There is much of the otium cum 
dignitate about it, which one can only appreciate by experience.’ Of perhaps a thou- 
sand familiar letters from the writer of the foregoing, we have not opened one since his 
death. We have had a ‘sober second thought’ upon the wisdom of this course; and 
if we depart from it, it will be that what may afford pain to us will give pleasure to 
our readers. . . . A CORRESPONDENT, a much cleverer man, we suspect, than he 
assumes to be, sends us some original verses, which we are afraid cannot quite ‘ pass 
muster,’ lacking, as they seem to us to do, concentration and polish. Their claim to ori- 
ginality, however, is indisputably well founded. Among the ‘ lot’ is a ‘ Parody on 
Byron’s Alpine Storm,’ which is faithful to the original, in sound if not in sense. It 
was written in a country ‘ grocery,’ a sort of ‘ variety-store’ which should ‘ be seen to 
be appreciated’ by the metropolitan reader : 


—— ‘Far along, 
From cask to cask, the sweetened mint among, 
Leaps the live liquor! Not from one lone jug, 
But every barrel now hath lost its bung, 
And ‘ Old Rye’ answers from his musty mug, 
On which ‘the boys’ do light ‘like duck on a June bug.’ 


‘ And this is to be ‘tight !'— most glorious ‘Ticur!’ 
Thou wert not made for asses! let me be 
A sharer in thy picturesque delight — 
A portion of this grocery and of thee!’ 


‘ Punch, cock-tails, cobblers, juleps, toddies! ye! 
With night, and lustrous swigging, and a few 
To make these felt and feeling, well may be 
Things that have made me ‘lovely !’ 


‘Could I unbosom and unbutton now 

That which is most within me; could I screw 

My ‘innards’ to expression, and thus throw 

My gizzard up, and heavy ‘horns, a few,’ 

All that I would have drank, and all I ‘dew !’ 

and so forth. Who has ever seen a more outrageously maudlin attempt to dignify 
beastly intoxication by poetical description? ‘The writer says, in a note to the Epi- 
tor: ‘ Do forgive my levity and familiarity. I mean no harm by it; but I am 
naturally a fool, and it requires all my exertions to disguise it.’ As PLActDE says in 
‘ Rony O’More,’ ‘ W’at a fon-ny fellow!’ . . . In a late number of this Magazine 
we announced, and described somewhat at large, a new imperial-quarto work by 
Rosert Date Owen, Esq., entitled‘ Hints on Public Architecture, then passing 
through the press of Putnam, in Broadway. The work now lies before us; and in 
its completed state justifies to the fullest extent the praise which we awarded it in 
advance, after an examination of a portion of the engravings, its paper, typographical 
execution, etc. The plan and scope of the volume we have already presented ; and 
we have now only to add, that without exception it is in all its departments one of 
the most beautifully-executed volumes ever published in the United States; such a 
work, in short, as we may be proud to send abroad as a specimen of American book- 
making and printing. There are fifteen imperial-quarto plate illustrations, embracing 
different views of the ‘ Smithsonian Institution,’ (a very picturesque and graceful pile, 
to our humble conception, from all its different points of observation,) views of 
the more prominent churches in this city, of the General Post Office, at Washington, 
etc. Of wood-cuts, large and small, including almost every needful illustration of 
architectural effects, as a whole or in detached parts, there are ninety-nine, and all 
executed in the highest style of the art of celature, by Bosserr anp Epmonps, Ro- 
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BERTS, Haw, and other eminent wood-engravers. By the by, speaking of architecture, 
it is gratifying to know, and daily to see, that the Architecture of Private Dwellings 
has arrived toso high a point of perfection in our metropolis, and in portions of the re- 
gion round about. ‘The initial and progressive steps toward this consummation were 
taken and continued by Mr.Grorce Piarr; who from the most tasteful and beautiful 
interior decorations of several of our most distinguished mansions, in which he has been 
emulated, but seldom approached and never surpassed, by other and kindred artists, has 
arrived at an eminence as an architect of town-houses and private country-seats, of 
which he has good reason to be proud. ‘The noble edifice of Mrs. Lanapon, at Hyde- 
Park, not to speak of others both in town and country, attest Mr. Piarrt’s taste and skill 
in this kind to a degree which must insure him farther honors and farther orders. ‘The 
late editor of the Manchester (Eng.) ‘7'imes,’ daily journal, in his ‘ American Tour,’ 
recently published in London, says: ‘In the enjoyment of New-York hospitality, I 
have seen the interiors of some of its best mansions, and their elegance, if equalled, is 
certainly not surpassed by any I have seen any where in Great Britain.” We have 
heard similar remarks made in metropolitan drawing-rooms, by travelled English per- 
sons, and other foreigners of taste and intelligence. . . . THE simpering old maid, 
whom O..apop met on a canal-packet, and who, in answer to a question whether 
she had seen the Falls of Niagara, replied that she ‘ had not, but she had heard them 
very highly spoken of,’ may rise up to confront us, perhaps, in the mind of a corres- 
pondent who sends us an elaborate paper on ‘Lord Bacon ;’ may rise up to confront us, 
we repeat, when we avow, that we really know very little of Lord Bacon, but have 
‘heard him very highly spoken of.” Thenagain alsowe hav n’t. Oxiver WENDELL 
Hotmes— whom we would follow into a library, and call, after him, for the books 
which he had named, with as much certainty of being ‘ gratified, satisfied’ as if we 
were ‘improving’ by the elegant taste of Jon Warenrs in the selection of viands or 


wines at DELMonico’s, or his own matchless table— Oxiver WenpeLt Houmes, he 


says, that 
‘RoGER BAcon was a bore, 
And Francis Bacon gammon.’ 


Our friend Freeman Hunt, of that excellent work, ‘ T'’he Merchants’ Magazine,’ or 
the editor perhaps of ‘ The Law Journal,’ will be open to the propositions and ‘ stipu- 
lations’ of our correspondent. . . . AN inexperienced correspondent, in an interior 
county town —‘ as pleasant a place as could be got up without rivers or mountains,’ 
whence nevertheless can be seen hills that neighbor Pennsylvania, and where are 
fragrant clover-fields, delicious bobolink-ian musicians, and ‘as good rainy days as 
they have any where’— sends us the following simple sonnet : 


I LovE in summer time arainy day, 
When steadily and slowly patters down 
Upon the sun-parched fields and dusty town 
The welcome burden of the cloudlets gray. 
With book in hand I take my silent way 
Unto my chamber, where the pleasant sound 
Of rain upon the roof can soothe and drown 
My soul in dreamy thoughts-- nor sad, nor gay. 
I wake to read, and read to sleep again ; 
My dreams are filled with fancies trom my book, 
Till, tired of too much ease, I wake in pain, 
And sighing it away, on Nature look; 
*T is sunshine after storm. Who can complain, 
When greener are the groves and faster flows the brook ? 


We deeply lament, in common with all who knew him, the untimely death, by 
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fever at New-Orleans, of Grorce Porter, Esq., for several years associate-editor of 
‘The Picayune’ daily journal. We knew him well; a young man of great simpli- 
city and quiet grace of manners; a very vigorous and ready intellect; and, in all 
worthy things, a genial spirit: in the words of one who knew and loved him well, he was 
‘a kind, considerate, honorable gentleman, a man of energy and talent, whom none 
knew but to love and praise.’ He was a younger brother of the editor of ‘ The Spi- 
rit of the Times’ literary and sporting journal, to whom, with his other brothers and 
relatives, we tender our unfeigned sympathy in their bereavement, so doubly poignant 
from its awful suddenness. . . . Patp a visit to-day to Congress-Hall, Saratoga, 
an old and popular house ; spacious, replete with comfort and elegance ; a walk along 
whose superb colonnades, and through the grounds, would well repay a trip from 
New-York ; and after ‘somedele converse’ with Mr. Brown, the proprietor, (a long- ait 
time Boston reader and friend hereof,) who sets a table for Aricius every day, and , i 
‘bids defiance to the universe’ in the matter of nice bed-rooms, we set out with an . 
old and true friend to visit The Saratoga Rural Cemetery. Passing through the 
beautifal grounds of the ‘ Pavilion’ spring, the birds all the while making melody over 
our heads, we entered a solemn grove of pines, in which ‘ mournfully, O! mourn- 
fully’ the day-breeze was sighing, and came at length to the cemetery, a delectable 
spot, amidst musical pines and trees of rare verdure. Almost every occupied grave 
lot was literally a bed of flowers ; of daisies, violets, forget-me-nots, blue-bells, and the 
like, filling the whole air with sweet odors. Here we stood by a square tapering 
marble shaft, commemorating the death of an old friend —with whom how many 
agreeable hours we have passed !—on which was inscribed: 





THE GRAVE OF 


@Hilliam Beete Stone, 


WHO DIED AT SARATOGA SPRINGS, 





AU 








ram + _ a as 
sUST 15, 1844, AGED 52. 





‘ I shall be satisfied when I arise in Thy likeness.’ 









A more fitting or poetical resting-place for the dead could nowhere be found. The 
zephyrs were whispering like angel-voices in the young pines over our heads ; waves 
of shadow were rolled by the fitful breezes over rich adjacent fields of grain ; and 

far away to the east, through the wavering summer-rays of the noon-day sun, rose if i 
in faint relief against the horizon the pale-blue summits of the Green Mountains of 
Vermont. There rests our friend —the friend of ‘OLLarop’— whom he has joined 


in * the better land :’ i ‘ 
‘ At noon the wild bee hummeth ‘ 

About the cold white stone, 

At midnight the moon cometh, 
And looketh down alone :’ 










but there ‘in cold obstruction’ rests his dust, ‘ till Gop shall bid it rise.’ A little 
farther on is the monument to CoLeMAN, (the inventor of the ‘ wolian attachment’ to 
pianos, a decided failure, by common consent of musicians and others,) of which, 
while it was yet in New-York, we gave a description in these pages. ‘The passage 
from the Bible quoted in the inscription is appropriate: ‘ The singers also, as well as 
they that play upon stringed instruments, shall be there.’ But we have had our hour 
of ‘ meditation among the tombs.’ ‘Black Eyes or Blue Eyes,’ which do 
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you prefer, bachelor or maiden reader? We have heard many discussions thereanent 
in our time, but they never came to any settled conclusion. A Massachusetts cor- 
respondent has obligingly favored us with the translation of a few lines from the Ita- 
lian on this theme, which seem to us to ‘ place the whole subject in its proper light 7 


‘A conTEsT of beauty may sometimes arise 

Like this, not of beauty of form, but of eyes; 

The black eyes are challenged at first by the blue: 

* Your black eyes are mute, although fiery too ;’ 
And eyes that are blue insincerity bear ;’ 
‘The sable is mournful; too much so to wear;’ 
The azure is change; it is fickleness even ;’ 
But we are the thoughts and the spirits of heaven;’ 
And we — we are lightnings that flash on the even ;’ 
‘ But Patias and JuNo have eyes that are blue ;’ 
‘And Venus has eyes that are black and yet true.’ 
And more they ’d have said, for the contest grew ‘warm, 
But Love with her mildness averted the storm ; 
Thus ending the strife by a precept of Truth, 
Engraved in a code by a teacher of youth: 

‘Nor this one nor that the first prize shall obtain, 

If only the credit of color it gain ; 

Those eyes do in truth the most beauty impart 

Which show forth the best the true state of rue HEART!’’ 


Wnuoso journeyeth on the plank-road from Fort Edward through the pleasant villages 
of Sandy-Hill and Glen’s-Falls, shall surely find small cause to regret the same. On 
the way to the first named village, after leaving ‘ the Fort,’ we were shown, by the side 
of the road, the memorable and now venerable tree under which Miss McCrea, (whose 
kindred fate is as well known toschool-children as that of ‘ Benjamin Grout and Hit- 
K1AH GAFFIELD hoeing corn in a field,’ etc.,) was cruelly murdered by the Indians. It 
was an authentic object of interest, full of stirring associations. At ‘ the village,’ a 
pleasant rus in urbe, we saw the ‘ Washington and Warren Bank’-ing house, now a 
charming private residence, with the marks of refinement and taste in the proprietor 
prominently visible. ‘There was no press about the door of the mansion as aforetime, 
nor heard we the slow jingling of ‘ desperate’ small change in the apartments thereof. 
Presently we moved onward to Glen’s-Falls. . . . ‘ The Husking-Frolic’ is filed 
for insertion in the autumn, when its appearance will be seasonable. We rather sus- 
pect we have ‘ attended husking-frolics At this moment, closing our eyes, we are 
at one in‘ Uncie Ben’s barn. The ‘heap’ has vanished ; the floor is swept clear, 
save in one corner a huge pile of golden ears vari-sprinkled with red and ‘ brindled’ 


ones ; when 


‘Hark! there is music! — yea, flowing of music, of milk and of cider, 
Dancing and drinking, the young and the old, the spectators and actors, 
Never not actors the young, and the old not alway spectators.’ 





There were ‘ times’ in those days; innocent times too, look you, as well as pleasant. 
But ‘ it ’s a good while ago, now.’ . . . Ong of the very best books of foreign travel 
that has been published since ‘ The American in Paris,’ is ‘Mrs. Kirkland’s Holi- 
days Abroad.’ It is lively, spirited, graphic, full of information, and that kind of in- 
formation which is interesting. Good books sometimes disappear mysteriously from 
the sanctum ; and this blessed twentieth day of June isthe first time we have seen Mrs. 
Kirkianv’s work since we read it, some six weeks ago. Step in, reader, at Messrs. 
BAKER AND SCRIBNER’S, near our publication-office, and secure an honest perusal of the 
work. . . . * The First Gray Hair’ has just been pulled out of the ‘ editorial head’ by 
a lovingly-mischievous little girl, who has stolen into the sanctum, her ‘ custom always 
of an afternoon,’ to wake us from an after-dinner siesta. ‘ Did it hurt, fa-ver” was 
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the question, accompanied by a bubbling-up musical laugh that brought us back from 
the land of dreams; ‘did it hurt you? It’s all white, like gran’ma’s.” ‘ Ah! no, dear 
child, there was no ‘ hurt,’ but it ‘doos hurt our feelings’ a little to think, that like 
the first leaf from the autumnal tree, that single white hair shall in coming time find 
many and rapid successors. Well, let ’em come! They can’t deprive us of the con- 
sciousness that we ’ve ‘seen the time when we were as good as ever we were!’ Mean- 
while, let us say, in the words of an esteemed friend — with whom this day week we 
* parted on the strand,’ and who is now tossing on the ‘ great and wide sea, wherein 
are innumerable creeping things, both small and great beasts’— let us say with him: 
‘LamENt who will, in fruitless tears, 
The speed with which our moments fly, 


{ sigh not over vanished years, 
But let them hasten by. 


‘Oh, leave me still the rapid flight 
That makes the changing seasons gay, 
The grateful speed that brings the night, 
The swift and glad return of day. 


‘See how they come ! —a mingled crowd 
Of bright and dark but rapid days ; 

Beneath them, like a summer cloud, 

The wide world changes as I gaze. 






‘The months that touch with added grace 
This little prattler at my knee, 
In whose arch eye and speaking face 
New meaning every hour I see.’ 


‘This merely personal twaddling must be very edifying to your readers!!’ Thus 
has written a familiar friend, (a little too familiar, sometimes, if the truth must be 
spoken,) on the ‘copy’ slip upon which this is penned, and under the lines above 
quoted, what time we were ‘ fetching a walk’ with the little people ‘down by the 
river-side. He may be right, however; and if he hadn’t put those twe satirical 
exclamation-points (‘ marks of wonder and surprise,’ as ‘oh! the folly of sinners!’ 
or editors!) at the end of his commentary, we might have suppressed the sub-sec- 
tion. But now, ‘ what is written remains.’ . . . ‘Guien’s Fatus’ should be more 
widely known than we have reason to believe it to be. We left the coach and has- 
tened down to see the transparent-brown Hudson pour over the huge rocks, and dash 
under the long bridge ; a sight well worth a journey to see. In impetuosity, in the 
variety of its rapids and cataracts, and in picturesqueness, Glen’s Falls, to our concep- 
tion, far surpass those of Trenton. The scene, too, is full of romantic association ; a 
fact of which every reader (and that means every body) of Cooprrr’s ‘ Last of the 
Mohicians’ need not be informed. There is a street-sign also of an oyster-stand and 
some runaway-cars at Glen’s Falls, that is well worth seeing. We have examined 
many fine works of art in our time, but nothing that could compare with that! We 
would advise the artist to send it to our Art-Union, but we candidly believe they 
would n’t dare to hang it on their walls. It would n’t contrast well with the other 
pictures already purchased. . . . We know of no one man so well qualified to write 
the history of ‘ The Border Warfare of New-York during the Revolution’ as our 
friend, Hon. Wittiam W. Campsetz. We have ourselves stood with him, at the home 
of his chikthood, upon ground made forever memorable by the bloody events of Indian 
warfare, and have heard him relate, on the veryspot where they occurred, the inci- 
dents connected with the capture and abduction, by the savages, of his own grand- 
mother. Indeed, ef the sanguinary border warfare of Tryon county, our author’s family 
may well say, ‘ Most of it we saw, part of it we were.’ We welcome, therefore, we 
need scarcely say, the volume entitled as above, now lying before us, from the press 
of Messrs. Baker AND Scrisner, and commend it cordially to a wide public accept- 
ance. . . . A New (would-be) correspondent sends us some ‘ Lines while indis- 
posed at Rome. It was Rome, Oneida county, reader, not the Eternal City! And 
his illness —‘ what *xpect it was?’ Sea-sickness on the canal ! — and his poetry is 
in keeping with this fact! As Captain Ep’arp CurtTiLe would say, ‘ What a brain, 
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what a mind he must have!’ . . . Wuuour friend R. H., of Belleville, Illinois, per- 
mit us cordially to thank him for his kind exertions in behalf of this Magazine ? 
Would that we had a thousand such disinterested friends! ‘The truth is, that nearly 
every one of our subscribers could add another one to our list, if he would try. Wii. 
you try, gentlemen, friends, for the sake of one who, melting with fervent heat, ‘in- 
vades the night-watches’ with this little ‘hint? So shall the Knickersocker be 
made more abundantly worthy of your acceptance. . . . As Mr. Ex.is’ pleasant 
post-coach approaches on the plank-road the mountain - ‘notch,’ through which you 
are to ‘debouch’ upon Lake George, you ‘do agnize a prompt alacrity,’ a kind of 
juicy feeling about the heart, which it is quite impossible to describe, and which you 
would not willingly part withal. The cool bracing mountain air ; the distant view of the 
Adirondacks, so admirably daguerreotyped by Heapuey ; the far-off Green Mountains, 
and the tumbling highlands in the blue distance before you, which you feel must sur- 
round Lake George; these are the secret of your emotions ; when lo! by a single 
reverse of the kaleidoscopic-glass, a single turn in the mountain road, the scene is be- 
fore you; the crystal waters of the lake — O beautiful Lake Horicon! — the moun- 
tains resting in the blue distance upon its bosom, as if so many vp-rolling smothered 
smoke-volumes in a great conflagration had suddenly been congealed while their in- 
termingled folds were in motion; the white ‘ Lake House’ gleaming among the trees 
where it nestles in comfort and beauty; and beyond it the little village church, 
county edifices, and dwellings of the few villagers. But we have alighted, and are now 
luxuriously bestowed at Suerriiw’s, of whom, and whose, ‘more anon.’ ... THE 
Harrers have published, from the pen of a brother of Tomas CaRLyLe, a prose 
translation of ‘ Dante’s Inferno,’ side by side with the original text, collated from the 
best editions. ‘The translator claims to have given the real meaning of Danre as 
literally and briefly as possible ; ‘no single particle having been wittingly left unpre- 
sented in it for which any equivalent could be discovered.’ It is doubtless a close and 
* warm’ version of a hot poem, the principal scene of which is laid in a very hot place 
The portrait of Dante which fronts the title-page is a very fine one. Examine it: 
‘Ses from that counterfeit of him 
Whom Arno shall remember long, 


How stern of lineament, how grim 
The father was of ‘ Tuscan song.’ 


Some of our readers will remember a capital French story, from the pen of an 
esteemed friend, which appeared three or four years sinee in these pages, entitled 
‘Ganguernez, the Capital Joker” Some such a wag it was who startled every body 
on the deck of the ‘ Joun Mason’ steamer the other day, on her way from Albany to 
Troy, with the inquiry, in a loud nasal tone: ‘ Hear of that dreadful accident to-day 
aboard the Greenbush hoss-boat?? ‘No! exclaimed half a dozen by-standers at 
once ; ‘no! —what was it?’ ‘Wal, they was tellin’ of it down to the dee-pot ; and 
nigh as I can cal’late, the hoss-boat had got within abeGut two rod of the wharf, when 
the larboard-hoss bu’st a flue; ecarryin’ away her stern, unshippin’ her rudder, and 
scaldin’ more ’n a dozen passengers! I don’t know as there is any truth into it ; praps 
*t aint so; but any way, that’s the story.’ The narrator was less suceessful, accord- 
ing to his own account, with a rather practical joke which he underteok to play upon 
a Yankee townsman of his, a week or two before, in New-York. ‘ He never liked me 
much, ’xpect,’ said he, ‘nor I did n’t him, nuther. And I was a-walkin’ along Peart 
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street in York, sellin’ some o’ these little notions ’at you see here, (a.‘ buck-wheat 
fanning-mill,’ a ‘ rotary-sieve’ to sift ‘ apple-saiice,’ etc.,) when I see him a-buyin’ 

some counter-goods in a store. So I went in and hail’d him: ‘ Says I, right off, jest 
as if I’d seen him a-doin’ the same thing a dozen times ’afore that mornin’, says I, 
‘Won't they trust you here, nuther?? Thunder! you never see a man so riled. He 
looked right straight at me, and was ’een-aimost white, he was so mad. The clerks 
laifed, they did — but he did n’t, I guess. ‘I want to see you a minute!’ says he, 

pooty solemn, and comin’ toward the door. I went; and just as soon as [ got on to 
the gridiron-steps he kicked me! J did n’t care — not much then; but if his geese 
don’t have the Shatick cholera when I get home, ‘ you can take my hat,’ as they 
say in’York. {was doin’ the merchant he was tryin’ to buy calicoes on a good turn, 
any how; for I ’xpect he was goiu’ to get ’em on trust, and I know’d he was an all- 
mighty shirk. I ruther guess he did n’t get’em, but I do n’t know — not sar- 
tain. ... A CLEveR occasional correspondent sends us some pleasant readings in 
rhyme, under the title of ‘7'ranscriptions from the Wrappers of Proof-sheets sent 
toa Connecticut Poetess,’ whom it is not difficult to divine may be Mrs. Sigourney. 
We present a few stanzas, all for which we have space, as a ‘ sample’ of the entire 


production : 
‘WuereE the flints are made of horn, 
There, oh! there let me be borne: 
A precious roll of thought delicious 
Is snugly hid herein: 
Let ‘ Uncle Sam’ now be officious, 
And forward it with speed propitious, 
And he shall have * the tin,’ 


‘Gentle post-man,if you know 
Where the ‘ wooden nutmegs’ grow, 
That’s the very place, I trow, 
Where this proof-sheet is to go. 
Swift as a glance from alover’s eye, 
When the girl of his heart is beaming nigh, 
Fly, thou steam-wing’d hippogriff, fly!’ 
The subsiratum of the lines whence the above are segregated is somewhat thin: 
a large piece of bread is covered with a small piece of butter. Our correspondent has 
done much better, and he has the ability, we must believe, to accomplish more than 
he has ever yet attempted. . . . ‘Four merry men I trow were we,’ who on as 
bright a forenoon as ever ‘shon’ (as the player-people pronounce it,) upon the world, 
went a-fishing upon the translucent waters of Lake George. ‘The mountains resting 
in the distance upon the calm bosom of the lake were braided together in light and 
shadow, like those thunderous clouds of ‘ cumuli’ that roll up in the west, toward the 
close of a sultry day in summer. Some two miles up, in a picturesque bay, we drop- 
ped anchor, baited our hooks, and with ‘ ‘bated breath’ cast our lines in pleasant places 
into the water, and waited for the luck that should be vouchsafed us. And it was 
luck! Scores of Oswego bass, sweet perch, and an occasional trout, attested the effi- 
ciency of our efforts to ‘lure the finny prey.’ Lure? By’r lady, not ‘lure;’ for 
albeit the water was some twenty-five feet deep, we could see every fish in the neigh- 
borhood of our lines, and if they had looked up they might have seenus. We scorned 
any thing like an ambush, but selected our friends, and placing our hooks at their 
noses, left them as ‘ free moral agents’ to dispose of the bait. Now it came to pass that 
while ‘ Old Knick’ was standing up at the prow of the sail-boat, watching far down 
in the crystal flood a big bass coquetting with his seductive hook, holding left hand- 
wise in the mean time by a loosened sail, the jib-halliard gave way, and the liberated 
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sheet came down ‘ by the run ;’ and with it, and over the side of the boat, the affrighted 
jotter-down hereof! Oh, how deep, how clear, how fearful, looked at that instant 
the matchless waters of the Horicon! ‘I sink in deep waters, and the floods over- 
whelm me!’ exclaims the psalmist ; and even in that fearful moment, holding by the 
convulsive grasp of a single hand the gradually-yielding sail, the sacred passage came 
to mind. ‘Thanks to the alertness of friends, who hastened to the rescue, ‘ the under- 
signed’ was picked up, ‘ whiter than a sheeted ghost’—so they said. “I was Linus 
the skipper’s fault. He was thinking over his experience in General TayLor’s column 
in Mexico, and forgot tosecure the ‘ jib-halliard.’ Always fasten the ‘ jib-halliard,’ or 
something of that sort, as near as we can recollect. . . . On, dictionary! (to make 
use of a profane expression,’) what does our Boudoin correspondent mean by putting 
so many hard words into his algebraical and trigonometrical ‘ Thoughts on the Pla- 
netary System?’ We began to experience a sort of mental dyspepsia before we had 
read the first three pages of his manuscript. What is our correspondent ? — a sopho- 
more student, or a dictionary-compiler, that he does n’t feel, with Drypen, that ‘it 
needs all we know to make things plain?’ We have come to the conclusion that he 
is a ‘ planeticose and exallotriote spirit :’ he must be! One or two of his longest words 
look a little like those employed in the bill of an illiterate livery-stable keeper, being 
a charge for a horse for a day, and for bringing him back to the stables : ‘Anorsforada,’ 
two dollars: ‘Agitinonimome, fifty cents! ‘ Puito Le Vernier,’ (modest signature 
that !) has a writer within perhaps a stone’s throw of him, an occasional anonymous 
contributor to these pages, who could teach him the value of what he himself exem- 
plifies ; combined force and simplicity in literary composition. . . . Srrrine in the 
little church near the ‘ Lake House,’ Lake George, to-day, with congenial friends, 
we were taken back, on the wings of memory, to the days and the scenes of our boy- 
hood. We were once more at the old homestead, once again at the old country- 
church ; for here were the high-back’d pews, of the native color of the wood ; the pul- 
pit without adornment; the jack-knife initials of boys, carried about by no ‘ wind of 
doctrine’ heard at conventicle, but contrariwise, full of the very ‘ old Scratch’ during 
sermon-time ; nay, here were the very psalm-and-hymn books, in the ‘ dientical’ 
sheepskin-binding of yore. But no Mother came into that homely pew with us, un- 
folding from around her fan the sweet-smelling white handkerchief, redolent of the 
aroma of dried orange-peel, that scented the very drawer whence it was taken, and 
taking thence sprigs of fragrant ‘ caraway’ and ‘fennel’ to give io her little twin-boys ; 
no Brother sat there, with his young heart even then full of unuttered and unwritten 
poetry, as he looked through an open window upon the green contented fields of sum- 
mer, or surveyed on the fan the fair pictured damsel in vermillion robes and blue hat, 
assisting a little boy, in bright yellow round-about and white sailor-trowsers, to fly a 
scarlet kite with a green tail. All these associations were of the Past: 





‘On, Trme! how in thy rapid flight 
Do all Life’s phantoms flit away : 
The smile of hope, and young delight, 
Fame’s meteor-beam and fancy’s ray" 
‘Onward driveth Time, and in a little while our lips are dumb! All things have 
their season, and ripen toward the grave ; ripen, fall, and cease. But we are for- 
getting the little church and its services. After the usual offices of the day, the 
clergyman, pastor of a church in an adjoining town, arose. His manner, without 


pretence of oratory, was self-possessed and impressive. He spoke from these words, 
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which are to be found in the seventh chapter of Paut’s First Epistle to the Corin- 


thians : 


‘But this I say, brethren, the time is short: it remaineth that both they that have wives be as 
though they had none; and they that weep, as though they wept not; and they that rejoice, 
as though they rejoiced not; and they that buy, as though they possessed not; and they that 
use this world, as not abusing it; for the fashion of this world passeth away.’ 


We have seldom heard a more unpretending and yet effective discourse. The 
speaker rose at times to impassioned eloquence. We noted, as well worthy of re- 
membrance, the following very felicitous illustration : ‘ Mark, upon the stump of that 
mighty tree which the woodman has fallen, those hundred concentric rings. Here 
we may read the history of its life, which each successive year has indelibly recorded. 
So does each successive year record upon the heart of man its history, in characters 
which shall endure forever! Every event, every thought, every act, has left its 
mark ; and under the influence of these the heart has been insensibly hardening and 
growing callous to all influences for good, or it has been growing tender, and more 
susceptible to the gentle whisper of the Spirit of Truth.’ ‘ The steps of the present,’ 
said he elsewhere, in the continuation of his subject, ‘ are crumbling beneath us every 
moment ; the foot-hold of the past is gone; the steps of the future tremble as we 
attempt to climb.’ In the course of his observations touching the inculcation of the 
Apostle, ‘ Buy as though you possessed not,’ he said: ‘ You may look out upon your 
broad lands, and count your heaps of gold and silver, and in the pride of your heart 
you may say ‘ 7’hese are mine!’ But Gop says: ‘ The silver and gold are ming, 
and the cattle upon a thousand hills.’ A very small space of your land will soon 
serve for your grave ; a very small portion of your wealth will purchase your shroud 
and coffin. But of even these you cannot say,‘ They are mine ;’ for even these 
‘ corruption and the worm’ shall seize upon, wasting your only inheritance ; your own 
clay shall be mingled with the common dust.’ We had the pleasure afterward to 
find, in the person of the speaker, the Rev. Mr. Eastman, a ‘stated preacher’ of 
Sandy-Hill, a distinguished scholar from the Vermont University, who, had he been 
earlier called, would certainly well have supplied the blessing so much desiderated by 
Mr. Bensamin F. Butter, when he was leisurely counting out the pennies and six- 
pences in the Washington and Warren Bank. . . . ‘In the fashionable locality of 
Broadway,’ writes Mr. AncurpaLp Prentice, a recent English traveller in the United 
States, whose ‘ Tour’ has lately appeared in London, ‘I found Sroparrt, the piano- 
forte maker, whose reputation here is equal to his uncle’s in London, when he and 
the Broapwoops had almost the monopoly of the trade.’ This reminds us to say, 
that any one curious in such matters would find great interest in visiting Adam Sto- 
dart’s Piano-forte Manufactory, occupying four large lots of ground in Tenth-street, 
near Sixth Avenue, with a backward wing seventy feet by thirty, and four stories in 
height. This, the most complete establishment of its kind in the United States, if 
not in the world, is the only manufactory where Sropart’s pianos are made, he hav- 
ing no longer a partner in business. His sales-room is at 343, Broadway. A dozen 
or more piano-fortes are made every week at this manufactory, which for tone, dura- 
bility, brilliancy and finish are pronounced by the best musical professors to be equal 
to any, and superior to most others, manufactured either here or in Europe. They 
are sold as fast as they can be manufactured —a sufficient evidence of their excel- 
lent quality. . . . Tuere is a certain friend of ours, now in an upper drawer of 
one of the ‘ bureaus’ at Washington, through a sensible piece of ‘ cabinet’- work by 
the present administration, whom we should like to have had alongside of us to-day, 
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under the flickering shadows of leafy trees, and amidst the sound of falling waters, 
on the banks of a wide, clear and rapid trout-stream that runs into Lake George. 
Ah, ha! rather better luck than we had in the Shinglekill : 


‘WuerE the stream ran dark and deep, 
And the gray trout lay asleep,’ 


and would n’t bite. ‘ How oft-times’ we thought of the difference! Under a small 
dam, a recent ‘ profane improvement,’ the water rolling musically over in a thin sheet 
of silver, amidst dark olive-colored rocks, making and enclosing some twenty slowly 
revolving eddies, we dropped our ‘ red-hackle.’ Eight noble trout, that were then 
disporting there, in ten minutes thereafter were on our birch ‘ string-stick ; and so 
all along down, almost to the lake. How the eyes of our companion, who had been 
whipping the stream above, and ‘on t’ other side,’ glistened, when, toward our ap- 
pointed place of rendezvous, we raised our string of painted beauties, gleaming in the 





sun, for his inspection! No drawing out, C , at Lake George, other people’s 
trout, surreptitiously ‘hooked’ and reéstablished in’s native element while the owner 
happens to be sleeping on a log, backed by a tree! Nobody has any ‘ inducement’ 
to cut up such ‘rusties’ there. Comprehend the force of the observation? ‘We 
name no parties.’ . Tere is something very touching and beautiful in these 


‘ Thoughts of a Dying Hebrew,’ addressed to his Maker: 


‘] wAVE known THEE in the whirlwind, ‘Shut out from Tare and Heaven ; 


I have known THEE on the hill, 

I have loved THEE in the voice of bird, 
Or the music of the rill; 

I dreamed Tuer in the shadow, 
I saw TueeE in the light. 

Iheard Ture in the thunder-peal, 
And worshipped in the night ; 
All beauty, while it spoke of Ture, 

Still made my soul rejoice, 
And my spirit bowed within itself 

To hear Tuy ‘still small voice.’ 
Ihave not felt myself a thing 

Far from thy presence driven; 
By flaming sword, or waving wing, 


Must I the whirlwind reap, because 
My fathers sowed the storm ; 

Or sink, because another sinned, 
Beneath Tuy red right arm ? 

Oh! muchof this we dimly scan, 
And much is all unknown, 


3ut I will not take my curse from Man, 


Iturn to Tuer alone! 
Oh! bid my fainting spirit live, 
And what is dark reveal, 
And what is evil, oh! forgive, 
And what is broken heal! 
And cleanse my nature from above 
In the deep Jordan of Ty love !’ 


By an argument based upon known facts in natural philosophy, in relation to the 
transmission of light, it has been established, in a work entitled ‘The Earth and Stars,’ 
recently published in London, and exciting great attention there, that: 


‘ ACCORDING to physical science, a person dying on this earth might by the Creator be im- 
mediately placed in a new body, ona distant world, in such a manner that he might see with his own 
eyes the whole of his own past life! Letthe soul, for example, at death, be reémbodied on a planet 
at such a distance that the lightis seventy years in passing to itfrom our earth, and it is evident 
that the first ray which reaches it there left the earth seventy years before. Thatis,inits new 
body, it may see its own birth, youth, manhood and age, in its former body; review any scene 
in its past career ; be present at the commission of past sins ; see the youthful andinnocent face 
becoming dark with bad passions, the clear eye dulled with polluting sins.’ ... ‘At any period 
of our existence we may be made to behold again the commissionof any past sin. A thousand 
years hence we have only to be placed ona star so distant that its light is a thousand years in 
coming to us, and the sin committed a thousand years ago is again present, again visible! The 
Past also may not only be recalled, but it may be kept before our eyes. If a ray of light travels at 
a certain rate, as we knowit does, that is, about two hundred thousand miles in a second, we have 
only to move at the same rate to keep any transaction fixed before our eyes for any length of 
time. One may be in this way placed before his own eVil deed, and his eye kept upon it, as a 
past recalled, and rendered permanent !” 


‘ These speculations,’ remarks ‘The Christian Inquirer’ religious weekly journal, 
‘may seem fantastic and wild; if so, we have in them only the wildness of mathe- 
matics, the fantasy of scientific deduction. It is perfectly idle therefore to deny a 
future judgment from its supposed impossibility ; when, without resorting to any help 
but a telescope and a ray of light, the most terrible of judgments may be shown to be 
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both metaphysically and physically possible.’ . . . Worx on, work on! friend H——r, 
and ‘ be not discouraged.’ You holda facile pen ; you have a fine fancy; you have no 
need to ‘gloom’ at any thing. Kick Ennur out of your house; shun Misanthropy as 
you would a mad dog; and keep your writings before the public. Remember that 


‘To have done, is to hang 

Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 

In monumental mockery ; 

For Time is like a fashionable host, 

That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand, 

And with his arms outstretch'd grasps in the comer.’ 
‘This warning by the hand of Knick.’ is not to be lightly regarded ; for ‘ these be truths, 
look you.’ . .. UNavorpasLe absence from town prevented our attendance at Mrs. 
Emma Gillingham Bostwick’s Concerts, which we especially regret ; since we hear 
on all sides of the great delight she afforded ‘hosts of friends,’ her old admirers, ‘ whose 
name is legion,’ by her admirable execution. We shall have more to say of her perform- 
ances hereafter. . . . Here you are, metropolitan reader, sweltering amidst the fervors 
of the summer solstice, with the thermometer at ninety-five of Faurenuetr in the shade, 
when if you would only start, you would be at the ‘ Lake House,’ Lake George, to- 
morrow, partaking of the enjoyments we have hereinbefore endeavored to describe to 
you. Apropos of the ‘ Lake House:’ let us here pay our humble tribute to its rare 
and various merits. In the first place, it will be conceded that its situation could not 
be surpassed. Secondly,it has long had the reputation, which it richly deserves, of 
being one of the best-kept houses in the United States. Its dimensions are of the 
amplest order, so that its multitude of rooms, and suites of rooms, are large, airy and 
commodious ; and then what glorious ‘ look-outs’ they have! There was not a part 
of the establishment, from cellar to roof, into which we did not incontinently ‘ poke.’ 
We saw the kitchen, neat as wax, and large enough to provide dinner for an army, and 
furnished with every possible convenience and ‘improvement ; the dairy-room, full of 
bright milk-pans, the cream mantling thick upon them, and close by them piles of 
golden butter, yielded by their predecessors; the meat and fish ‘ departments ;’ the 
wine-vaults, full of the ‘ best brands ;’ all and every thing, we saw ; and having seen, 
the secret of SHERRILL’s unequalled table ‘ stood revealed ;’ a table upon which ‘ fish, 
flesh and fowl’ are daily laid, cooked in a style of unsurpassed excellence; a table 
laid in a cool, capacious Astor-House-like dining-room, sitting in which, over your 
luxurious breakfast, dinner or supper, (this last with such preserves!) you can look 
out, between the courses, upon the blue-green ‘ untrampled floor’ of the lake, or the 
mountains swelling gracefully beyond ; thus satisfying all ‘the better senses’ at one 
and the same moment. We wish, ‘ let us add in conclusion,’ to record it as our judg- 
ment, and we do it for the benefit of our readers, that for ease of access ; for perfect 
cleanliness, comfort, abundance, good cookery, courteous attendance ; for the fresh- 
ness of every thing presented, and a warm welcome, the ‘ Lake House’ at Lake 
George has seldom been equalled and never surpassed. . . . Tue piece entitled ‘Re- 
minizcence of Scenes at Tom's in Thames-street, although well written, hardly 
strikes us as appropriate to our pages. ‘Old Ben’ must have been ‘a character.’ We 
remember ‘iis counterpart in the person of P , the first ale-bibber we ever knew. 
He was an English saddler, in the country, with a ‘jolly red nose,’ bulbous as a short 


beet, and a wig with a bob-tail cue: 





‘WirH bis ale-dropt hose, 
And his malmsey nose,’ 
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and other marked features of slovenliness and dissipation, he reminded one continually 
of Cuaucer’s description : 
‘Trrs man so long hath bibbed ale, 
He loves it more than his victayle ; 
Like to an horse he snorteth in his slepe, 
Ne of his tayle behind he takes no kepe.’ 

WE believe there is a ‘ compensation’ in the life of nearly every man in this world. 
Ruminating homeward through Hudson-street the other afternoon, in the neighbor- 
hood of Saint Jonn’s Square, we encountered a stalwart young man, of eighteen or 
twenty, with his arm thrust through an iron cog-wheel, whose upper rim seemed 
deeply to indent his shoulder. His eyes were a dark hazel ; his cheeks were flushed 
with the hue of health; the day was intensely hot; the perspiration streamed from 
his brow, beneath his broad straw hat; but he walked, notwithstanding his load, with 
an alert step. While we were nearing him, a splendid carriage, with richly-capari- 
soned blood-horses, rolled indolently by ; and we could plainly read in his countenance, 
as he looked at the sumptuous vehicle, that he was contrasting his own condition 
with that of its more favored inmates. Ah! if he could but have known all, as we 
did! ‘There was a helpless invalid for life on one seat of that carriage, who would 
have ‘ bestowed all her goods to feed the poor,’ could she have been insured, for a sin- 
gle year, the health of the toiling artizan who was at that moment envying her con- 
dition. And on another seat was a man rich in ‘ worldly gear’ who was a victim to 
misanthropy ; who ‘lieth down and riseth up in the bitterness of his spirit, and never 
eateth with pleasure.’ There is a ‘compensation,’ even in this world. . . . ‘ Puiuir 
Keeun, Number ninety, Main-street, by Mr. Cusuiin’s French boarding-house’ ad- 
vertises as follows, on the tenth of June ‘ instimo,’ in the St. Louis, (Miss.) §‘ Repub- 
lican.” It is apparent that he understands English only ‘a few? 


. eS man of thirty-six years without wife, born in Germania, and been twelve 

years in I'rance ; wish occupation in one’s house American, or French house where the 
English language is speak. He prefer in a store or bar-room as bar-keeper, or inthe country to 
work in a flower garden; in a word, where he find good occation to perfect in the English lan- 
guage. Ifthe gentleman had childrens, and desires that he give theirs lessons in the Germa- 
nia or French language, practical and grammatical, he do it also, or in the flute. He can give 
good certificats of his conduct from Germania, France and the seventeen months that he is here 
in America: he read and write alsc English ; but the speaken go not yet so good.’ 


Yaw ; und oder de writin’ ‘ go not yet so goot’ n’ider ash ’d will py-und-py, Myn- 
heer Krenn. . . . Tere is a world of true philosophy in these fine lines of a 
Scottish poet. We took them the other evening, by permission of a fair lady-friend, 
from a volume of the songs of her native land, presented by her and our esteemed 
friend Joun Wixson, Esq., the eminent Scottish vocalist : 

‘ CONFIDE ye aye in Providence, for Providence is kind, 
And bear ye a’ life’s changes wi’ calm and tranquil mind; 


Though pressed and hemmed on every side, hae faith, an’ ye’ll win through, 
For ilka blade o’ grass keps its ain drap o’ dew. 


‘’Gin reft frae friends, or crossed in love, as whiles no doubt ye ’ve been, 
Grief lies deep hidden in your heart, or tears flow from your e’en, 
Believe it ‘for the best,’ and trow there’s gude in store for you, 

For ilka blade o’ grass keps its ain drap o’ dew. 


‘In lang, lang days o’ simmer, when the clear and cloudless sky 
tefuses a wee drapo’ rain, to Nature parch’d and dry, 
The genial night, wi’ balmy breath, gars verdure spring anew, 
And ilka blade o’ grass keps its ain drap o’ dew.’ 


Tuer is a triangular island in Lake George, which seems, while you are passing 
it in the steamer, to belong to the main land on the west. It is thickly wooded and 
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is about fifteen miles in length. ‘The only resident upon its whole surface, and he is 
but a recent comer, is a solitary hermit, with a half-clearing of about an acre surround- 
ing his log shanty. Here he devotes himself to agriculture and ‘the fisheries,’ on a 
small scale, and also, and mainly, to ‘self-culture.’ The island is full of all kinds of 
game ; and one summer day, some four or five years ago, a party of huntsmen landed 
on the widest end of it, spread out so as to have their ‘ base-line’ take in every thing 
before them, and yelling like a pack of wild devils, began their onward march. The 
animals, of course, preceded them, their limits every moment growing narrower and 
narrower; and it was a sight to see, ‘ they say, when the herd broke cover on the 
narrow point of land that runs into the lake. There were two moose, three black 
bears, one ‘ woolly horse,’ some twenty deer, seven panthers, two foxes, four gaunt 
wolves, one ‘ prock,’ one ‘ guyanosa,’ and a young Penobscot ice-breaker. When this 
rather ‘ mixed company’ first stood revealed, there was a manifest coolness between 
them ; but there was no time for the exhibition of animosity. The foe was behind 
them ; they plunged into the lake; and presently fell an easy prey to the hunts- 
men. . . . Tnese beautiful lines are from ‘ The Fatall Death of the Emperour of 
Graves,’ by Marxuam, a quaint English writer of the time of Exizasern: 
‘Tre tungs of dying men 

Inforce attention like deep harmony: 

Where words are scarce, they are seldom spent in vaine, 

For they breathe truth, that breathe their words in paine. 

He, that no more must say, is listened more 

Than they whom youth and ease have taught to gloze; 

More are men’s ends mark’t than their lives before. 

The setting sun and musick at its close, 

As the last tast of sweet is sweetest tast, 


Writ in remembrance more than things long past.’ 


Tue trip down Lake George from the ‘ Lake House,’ on a most glorious June 
morning, was an event not soon to be forgotten. No ‘ dissolving views’ of Swiss or 
Alpine scenery, that we have ever beheld, exceed in beauty the scenery of Lake 
George, as it grows or fades upon the eye of the voyager. In one word, it is inde- 
scribably beautiful; and this ‘nobody can deny’ who has ever seen it. The white 
mist-lines lying in the early morning in strata midway up the mountains, now rolled 
above their tops in masses of ‘ cumuli,’ such as it would have delighted the heart of 
our great painter Duranp to have seen; billowy clouds, that reflected not the light, 
nor were yet transparencies through which the light was seen ; but clouds that rolled 
up light in their folds, which it permeated and pervaded, producing effects beyond 
the utmost reach of human pencil. And gazing“at these, the fairy mountains, the 
emerald isles, or watching the bald-eagle soar, or surveying in the clear depths below 
the finny tribe disporting, we reached too soon the precipice known as ‘Roger’s Slide,’ 
where that wily foe, as tradition relates, ‘slode down on his haunches,’ one wild win- 
ter day, and so escaped the ‘ bloudy salvages,’ who were in hot pursuit. Presently 
we were ready to debark, at the foot of the lake, for ‘ old Ti.,’ as in this region they 
term the classic Ticonderoga ; lamenting only that our friend B 





, with his facile 
and graphic pencil, had not been with us to share our enjoyment. . . . ‘ Stanzas 
toa Friend going to California’ not admissible. Very poor. The rough ends of 
the lines, halved and ‘ carried over to balance of account,’ remind us of a stanza in a 
parody on the burial of Sir Joun Moore: 


‘We bore him home, and put him to bed, 
And told his wife and his daughter 
To give him, next morning, a couple of red 
Herring, with soda-water |’ 
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94 Editor's Table. 

What ‘ trials’ soever the gold-seeker may encounter, he will be spared the infliction of 
his ‘ friend’s lines.’ By-the-by, whose capital imaginary letters from El Dorado are 
those in the ‘Sunday Times’ weekly journal? They are replete with spirit and hu- 
mor. . . . ‘ THanks, and acceptance bounteous,’ to the fair and graceful young bride, 
(so newly blessed as to start with a smile at each mention of her conjugal name, so 
unwonted to her ear) who, after contributing by her very presence to the ‘silent de- 
lights’ of our pleasant party at the ‘ Lake House,’ preceded us down the lovely Hor- 
ricon. Our agreeable ‘ antediluvian friend’ brought us the welcome poetical ‘ Tribute’ 
from the ‘ Traveller’s Book’ below ; and most grateful was it, at such a time, to find 
ourselves so kindly and tastefully remembered by one whose own happiness was so 
well assured : 


‘Turse scenes divinely fair ‘The poet’s heart will beat 


Are fading from our view; With rapture at the sight ; 
Our hearts the impress there The painter’s eye shall glow 
Shall keep forever new. | With pleasure and delight.’ 


These too were our thoughts, ag reciprocating cordially the ‘friendly sympathy’ 
which dictated their transcription, we glided onward over the ‘ azure depths’ of the 
‘Queen of Lakes.’ . . . Lonere ow, in his late work, ‘ Kavanacu,’ mentions, as the 
reader will recollect, a boy who promised, if his mother would not punish him, that he 
would ‘ experience religion.’ He should have fallen in, about that time, with a Simon 
Macus, mentioned by ‘The Christian Inquirer’ religious journal, who is now travel- 
ling through a certain county in New-England, offering to ‘ convert souls at two dol- 
lars ahead! His ‘ custom’ however is somewhat limited, he having scandalized the 
zealots who sustained him, ‘ by conduct which showed that he had not quite emanci- 
pated himself from the carnal mind.’ . . . Tere appears elsewhere in the present 
number, reader, the ‘ counterfeit presentment of two brothers,’ twins; one of whom 
has ‘ fallen asleep,’ but the other, by the blessing of Heaven, ‘ remains unto this pre- 
sent,’ and for some fifteen years has variously chatted and gossipped with you in 
these pages. Aside from the great faithfulness of this recent picture, as a double-like- 
ness, we hope it will not be considered amiss for us to say, that neither painter nor 
engraver, both of whom, by universal concession, ‘ lead the van’ in their separate pro- 
fessions, have ever exceeded the late example of their united skill which is herewith 
laid before you. . . . SHoutp you visit Lake-George, town-reader, observe you this 
modus-operandi: Leave New-York in the evening, in the ‘ Newron’ or ‘ Troy ;’ 
both superb steamers, with excellent captains, and most kind and attentive second 
officers ; be in Troy at Coteman’s popular ‘ Troy-House’ for breakfast — one of his 
breakfasts ; then, over a firm rail-road, under the careful supervision of Mr. Sarcenr, 
to Saratoga; from which, if you can get away, take the Saratoga and Whitehall rail- 
cars for Fort-Edward ; a trip which will prove doubly fruitful of interest and instruc- 
tion, if, as in our case, the present avocations of Mr. Davison, the President, or of 
Mr. Van Rensseiaerr, the superintendent, should make them fellow-passengers with 
you ; and at or near Fort-Edward carriages on the new plank-road will convey you, 
through Sandy-Hill, Glen’s-Falls and ‘The Notch,’ to the ‘ Lake House’ at Lake 
George ; where, if there should be time before dinner, our friend Gaus, the careful 
skipper, may perhaps give you a sail in his triumphant little yacht, in the naming of 
which you will see that he has done us an undeserved but a gratefully-appreciated 
honor. . . . [> Five pages, containing noticés of ten new works, and a variety of 
‘ Gossip,’ including other ‘ incidents of travel’ in our trip northward, although in type, 
are necessarily postponed until our next. 


